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Strix 1x Tre !—;Our friends are reminded that itis 
yet in order to send us names of additional subscribers 
at the club rates; and the “roll of honor” is still open. 
Those seeds are expected to arrive early the coming 
month, when a list of the principal kinds will be pub- 
lished, and many of our readers will regret that they 
have not become entitled to a package. 
on last page.) 


(See terms 





MORGAN HORSES IN OHIO. 


Pustic Opinion is the great arbiter to which all pro- 
posed innovations must succumb. Individual interest 
and enterprise may partially succeed in bringing about 
changes, but the general voice must be consulted on 
all questions which propose great revolutions. 

The style of stock-growing in Ohio is fast assuming 
a new and fixed character in favor of utilitarian avail- 
ability; especially in regard to Horses, has a great 
change come over the habits and views of our people. 
In the earlier days of our State, the heavy stock from 
Pennsylvania was esteemed the perfection of horse 
flesh; upon this was engrafted some of the tapering 
styles of English blood, and the Eclipse stock, became 
also quite common. As a natural consequence we 
soon had a breed of tender animals, which, under the 
sort of service we exact, turned outa race of cripples, 
in which ring-bone, spavin, heaves, founder and blind- 
ness, became the most common characteristics. This 
was a natural result of such unnatural breeding and 
handling. Some good horses there were, of local pop- 
ularity, produced by careful breeding of sound, well 
selected native stock, precisely as the Morgan Horses 
were originated in Vermont. 

Livery men, as well as others, who desire carriage 
or saddle horses, have learned that most can be made 
from a medium-sized, compact animal, and their great 
care has been to select such, for the best of reasons, 
that they wear longer, feed less, and are far less liable 
to accident or disease, besides being more acceptable 
to those who handle them. The Morgan Horses were 
found to fill all these requirements, and to add to the 
list, the very desirable quality of speed. These con- 
siderations have decided a large portion of the public 
mind in their favor, and so great is the demand for this 


) stock, that they command very high prices in market, 


and in none higher than where they are most abund- 
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ant, in Vermont, and years mustelapse before many 
of our Ohio country gentleman can hope to hold the 
ribbons to a pair of thorough bred Morgans. 

But it need not be long before we have a goodly 
supply of grade stock of this blood, which will be a 
great improvement upon the gawky-legged, lantern- 
jawed, slab-sided caricatures, which we have seen 
stalking about the premises of some of our farmers. 

We had the satisfaction last week of examining and 
witnessing the performance, of some half a dozen of, 
these fine animals, which have recently been brought 
to this city from Vermont, by Messrs. Brake & WILL- 
tams. These Horses were selected by Mr. Williams, 
in person, after an extensive examination of the most 
popular stock in Vermont. They embrace the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the several styles, of Burbank, 
Green Mountain, Bulrush, Gifford, Black Hawk, &c., 
from the lightest and most nimble, to the heaviest and 
most robustof this famous breed. In Vermont, we 
were wont to hear these several styles spoken of in 
two distinct classes— Morgans and Black-Hawks, while 
at the west they are usually all called Morgans. 

We understand that Messrs. Blake & Williams will 
hold these stallions for service on their own account, 
or dispose of them to individuals or associations as the 
demand may be. They are horsesof fine action and 
appearance, and with judicious crossing, will, ina few 
years give us arace of active, hardy roadsters. 

We also learn from Robt. H. Garrigues, of Colum- 
biana Co., that E. B. Hastings, of New Garden has re- 
cently purchased from J. Dorr, of Scottville, N. Y., 
and brought to that place, the fine four year old colt 
“ Gifford Morgan,” (one of those we advertised last 
year.) This horse was sired by “ Gen. Gifford,” from 
a Beckwith mare, famous for speed and endurance ; 
he is over 15 hands high and still growing; is of a 
mahogany bay color, fine haired, with heavy black 
mane and tail. This horse will be kept for service 
upon the premises of friend Hastings, the coming sea- 
son; we shall hope to look upon him, with the other 
fine stock of Columbiana, at their next fair ; as well as 
to see what lady takes that gold watch, which the spiri- 
ted cavaliers have offered for the best riding. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF DAIRY STOCK.—(Continued.) 
MORE ABOUT THE AYRSHIRE BREED OF COWS. 


After the article in our last paper, on Dairy Stock 
was written, we received the Transactions of the N. 
Y. State Ag. Society for 1851, which contains an es- 
say on the Ayrshire breed of cows, by Sanford How- 
ard, Editor of the Boston Cultivator, from which we 
take the following extracts : 

The success of the Ayrshire cattle in this country 
has been somewhat various. Some importers have 
been unfortunate in their selections, and have by no 
means obtained fair specimens of the breed. It is a 
fact, nevertheless, that most persons who have given 
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the breed a trial, have expressed themselves very fa-| the stock of the properties desired, or of the animals 
vorably as to their comparative merits. They have possessing the health and vigor which is essential to 
proved more hardy than the Short-Horns, and have) profit. Itis true that a cow of weak constitution, un- 
sustained themselves on short pastures as well as any| couth form, and coarse bone, when highly fed and 
cattle in the country. Some of the first importations| carefully protected, may give much milk; but is gene- 
of the breed were made by J. P. Cushing, Esq., of| raily deficient in richness, and she requires more and 
Watertown, Mass., and by the Trustees of the Massa-| better food and better shelter than a hardy one, and 
chusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture. The first) yet will fail at an early age. Her weakness also ex- 
importation by the Society is believed to have been! poses her more to various diseases, which for lack of 
made in 1837, and that of Mr. Cushing a year or two! energy to resist, are likely to occasion serious or fatal 
previously. ‘injury. Thus, excepting for use: in the dairy for a 
The late E. Phinney, Esq., of Lexington, Mass.,| short time, she is nearly worthless. Her progeny are 
stated to the writer that one of the cows first imported | inclined to inherit her defects, requiring, if reared, the 
by the Society, while in his keeping produced sixteen | most careful nursing, and se!dom prove profitable in 
pounds of butter a week, on grassfeed. Mr. Cushing) the end. 
kept a particular account, which was published in| It has been found that in breeding sheep wholly for 
Colman’s “ Fourth Report on the Agriculture of Mass-| wool, even for fine wool, that it is necessary to pay 
achusetts,” of the quantity of milk given by four Ayr-| particular regard to the points which give a symmetri- 
shire cows, for several months in succession. The} cal form to the body and denote hardiness of constitu- 
account for one of them is carried through the year,| tion, in order to produce a healthy and profitable stock. 
(1837) and it appears that she yielded 7,728 pounds of| Similar principles apply to all animals. The breeder 
milk, equal to 3,864 quarts, beer measure, (which is| of dairy stock, therefore, should not be satisfied with- 
one-fifth more than wine-measure.) ~The cow Ayr,| out uniting in his animals the points which denote both 
owned by Mr. Prentice, near Albany, dam of the bull| constitution and milking properties. These are not 
Dundee 2nd, whose portrait accompanies this article, inconsistent with each ofher, and when combined, 
has given on grass feed only, twenty quarts of milk| gréatly enhance the aggregate value of the dairy cow. 
a day, by actual measure, and she continues in milk| Even the fattening tendency should not be wholly 
till near calving. This cow is of very small size; her| overlooked. It is for beef that all cows are ultimately 
figure was given in the “ Transactions” for 1849, (and| wanted, and it has been proved that a moderate devel- 
is annexed). A grand daughter of hers, five years) opement of the fattening propensity, indicates the 
old, owned by Mr. Prentice, produced in 1851, twelve| habit of giving rich milk. But the fattening tendency 
pounds and seven ounces of butter, per week, on grass | should be kept in subserviency to that of giving milk; 
feed, without any deviation from the ordinary treatment} it should not be manifested to the extent which would 
of the herd. | lessen the value for the dairy by converting the oa 
. “ |of the animal into fat at the time it was wanted for 
AU RERO® OOM.) AER, | butter, but should be possessed to the degree indicating 
| the butyraceous quality of the milk, and a tendency to 
| thrive when dry. This balance of the dairy and fat- 
| tening properties, can readily be discerned by the eye 
| and fingers of a close, practical observer, but is difficult 
to describe in words. 

At the present time there are several breeders in 
this State who are turning their attention tothe Ayr- 
shires. The principal stocks known tothe writer, are 

those of E. P. Prentice, near Albany; L. G. Morris, 
Fordham, Westchester county, and J. C. Tiffany, Cox- 
|sackie. Of these Mr. Prentice’s comprises the largest 
| number, over twenty head. They have been derived 
| from the imported cow Ayr, (before mentioned,) the 
| importation of Mr. Ward, Capt. Randall, Mr. Lawson, 
; : | and Mr. Shurtleff, of Massachusetts, and one or two 

Whether the Ayrshires are judged by their actual) other imported animals. 
produce, or by the external points which by experi-; Although the Ayrshires, as a breed, are far superior 
ence and observation are acknowledged to denote dairy | in symmetry to our common dairy stock, they might be 
qualities it must be admitted they take a high rank.) still further improved. Dickson, in his last edition 
From a fair consideration of their merits, it is believed | (1851,) of his work “On the breeding of live stock,” 
that their adoption for the dairy, would secure the fol-| states that sufficient regard has not been paid to sym- 
lowing advantages over the stock commonly kept for| metry or points in selecting the Ayrshires for breeding, 
that purpose in this country. | the chief objeet having been to rear the calves of great 
1. A greater quantity of milk, butter and cheese, for, milkers. Some breeders, it is gratifying to know, are 
the food consumed. 2. Greater uniformity in the| now paying special attention to this subjcet. Mr. Pren- 
general character of the stock, from its inherent or| tice has taken important steps in reference to it, and 
hereditary qualities. 3. Better symmetry and consti-| has been greatly favored by the use of two very supe- 
tution, and greater tendency to gain flesh when not| rior bulls, viz: Dandy, imported by S. S. Ward, Esq., 
giving milk. | Lenox, Mass., (now owned by Wm. H. Ladd and J.R. 
Few of our dairymen pay any regard to the proper-| Cunningham, of Ohio. See portrait annexed,) and 
ties of their cows, except the property of giving milk.| Dundee 2nd, by the former, out of Ayr. Both these 
Some have even been heard to declare, in 8 boasting) bulls are beautiful animals, having all the points which 
way, that they “cared not how a cow looked, if she | the most fastidious eye could require in an animal of 
only gave the milk.” Such is entirely too contracted | this class, and possessing the blood of the best families 
a view of what is required in the case, and it is strange| for the dairy. The progeny of the first have acquired 
that observation should not have taught them the ab-) sufficient age to prove the calves not only remarkable 
surdity of such a notion. The constitution should be) for beauty of form, but also superior milkers; the pro- 
regarded as of the first consequence. Without this,| geny of the latter are even more promising though yet 
} no dependence can be placed on the continuance in! too young to be tried. 
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LARGE PRODUCT OF ..BUTTER. 


Mr. Jesse Putnam of Danvers, Essex county, Mass., 
to whom was awarded the highest premium offered by 
that Society, 

“For the greatest quantity of good butter, in pro- 
portion to the number of cows producing it, (not less 
than four) made on any farm, from the Ist of June to 
ist of November, and the quantity of butter averaging 
not less than seven pounds per week for eac!i cow,” 
made the fullowing statement. As his mode of feed- 
ing is given, we deem the detail highly interesting, as 
it points to the way by which other farmers may ob- 
tain similar results. We copy from the “Journal of 
Agriculture.”—[ Am. Farmer. 

My farm is situated in Danvers, and consists of 
about 100 acres. My whole stock of cows is eight, | 
all of the common native breed. From these I selec- | 
ted five, for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity 
of butter that could be made in the time above men- 
tioned. They were kept and fed separate from the 
other stock, and their milk was entirely used for the 
making of butter. During the last winter my cows 
were fed on barley straw, salt hay, corn fodder, fresh 


, meadow hay, with some of the common flat turnips. 


They were thus fed on coarse and cheap fodder until 
about the 10th of March, after which they were fed 
with English hay, and received about one pint of In- 
dian corn, on the ears, a day, to each cow, until about 
the middle of May. From this time they fed in the 
pasture; and through the whole season, in addition to 
the feed there obtained, received between four and five 
quarts of Indian meal per day for each cow. In Sep- 
tember, when the feed of the pastures was neerly dried 
up, they were fed with the suckers of about 24 acres 
of Indian corn; after this, for a number of weeks, they 
received about one bushel of mangel wurtzel to a cow 
a day—one-half in the morning, the other at night.— 
These are all the kinds of food they have received, 
and the quantities stated as near as they could be as- 
certained. 


The season in this vicinity has been uncommonly 
dry and warm. In consequence, common pasture land 
has yielded much less feed than usual. This was pe- 
culiarly the case with my pastures, which are light, 
gravely soil, of ordinary quality. And for the same 
reason my fall feed, or the feed from my mowing lands 
after the first crop was taken off, was much less than 
usual. The extreme warmth of the weather was very 
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unfavorable for the making of butter, some part of the} The week after this trial, on grass alone, she gave 
time, as will be seen from a comparison of the pro-| for 4 days 37 quarts per day. Cherry is now 16 years 
ducts in different weeks. As to the quantity of the/ old, but still gives a large flow of milk. The escutch- 
butter, I can only say that my customers always ex-| eons of M. Guenon’s first class of cows, are well de- 
pressed themselves entirely satisfied with it, and cheer- | veloped on this cow. Dr. C. has several of her de- 
fully gave the highest market price. scendents of the Ist and 2d generation, that are fine 
The following is the quantity of butter furnished the | milkers—none, however, equal to the old cow. W. 





market from these five cows, in the several months as . ae 
numbered, commencing June Ist, and ending Oct. 31st: THE BEST PASTURE GRASSES. 
lbs. lbs.|“ Excuish Bive Grass” or Meapow Fescvue, aNxp 

Ist week 50} | 12th week 354 | Kentucky Bive Grass. 
a 6 48 13th « 38% — 
3d“ 47 | 14th “ 384, During the past two years, frequent mention has 
4th 434, 15th “ 41 | been made in this paper, of a species of grass known in 
Sth “ | 16th “ 403 | some parts of Virginia, and from there introduced into 
6th “ 31¢ | 17th 454 | Indiana and Ohio, by the name of ‘ English blue grass,’ 
7th “ 355 18th “ 45 | and sometimesas Randall grass. The former of these 
Sth' « 35 | 19th “ 38 | two names appears to have been given to this grass by 
9th 364 | 20th “ 38} | the late J. S. Skinner, whose attention was called to 
10th “ 37% | 2lst “ 374 | it when travelling in Virginia; but with what propriety 
llth “ 374 | 22d “ 41 | we cannot discover, inasmuch as there is no grass 

The whole amount in the above time is 881 Ibs.,| known by the name of “ blue grass” in England—un- 
being more than 8 lbs. per week for each cow. less it may have been because it is an English grass, 


I have also kept an account of the produce of these | and somewhat resembles in growth and quality the 
P P g y 
cows in the month of December, and find find the same | blue grass of Kentucky. (See Ohio Cult. Vol. VII., 
to have been 157} lbs., making a total in six months,| page 183.) 
from five cows, of 1,038} lbs., or 208 lbs. to acow| Such favorable reports were given by several of our 
yearly. JessE Putnam. inet ondents in regard to this grass, that a number 
yearly P g g i 
Danvers, Dec. 1, 1852. | of our subscribers were anxious to obtain the seed, ac- 
—y > . | cordingly we sent for and obtained quite a number of 
Lerrer From Mr. Prentice on AYRSHIRES.—Since | COTUDS'Y . r q 
the preceding pages were put in type, we have receiv- bushels, both in 1851 and 1852, and a large number of 
ed from Mir. Meleady the followin letter witthen be | Ohio farmers have now the article on their lands, and 
Bie. Preatics ia = os ie ae aie by files : y | will in a year or two be able to testify as to its value; 
y nent Ilene i A Jaa “A 1853 | and when they do, we predict that not many farmers 
iin. s hoes” re Pre yale rf heifers | who have suitable land and desire permanent pasture, 
which I should like to sell at this time. My stock is|“'y ns. be without it, 
too much reduced in numbers to make further inroads | fi ee ee od as Pog " 
of that kind at present. | first question that arose in our mind on reading the ac- 
I do not now breed Shorthorns ; my whole forte is | count given of it by our correspondent in 1851, and no 
Ayrsnires, and so far as milk or cream is concerned | °"° could be found to give us an answer. On receiv- 
I feel I do not hazard anything in saying, that as a| ine few grains of the seed, we at first —_ twas 
breed they are the best cows I have known anything | Rye oo ~ - — “—— of bs “4 — 
about. I am persuaded they make a better return in 7 oe: nalgeelipenegy = Jar: S m4 we 
milk, for the food consumed, than any other. Their hea ebay sent to us, S ith a and 7 one of 
secretions as naturally goto milk as those of the Short- | these Me sent to — s atA Loh, on be wae Pt. 
horns do to fat or the Devon to muscle. Their milk is | MCU"C®S ® Species o” rye grass (Lota) afer comeult- 
much richer in cream than any other except the Al-|\"8 2 imtelsyent English farsier-spnciner as:sent 
derney’s, and in quantity the yield is much greater than * we ty the rege wi it the — ed — 
theirs; while in constitution they are beyond compari- | ee ee ee ee 
ame L am, Sir, dc. SD Seer. 1 rye-grass-like fescue) of the English—but as this 


te RMT Pa |species was described as bearing very little seed, he 
ANOTHER REMARKABLE DURHAM COW. _had some doubt on this point, inasmuch as our Virginia 


The following extract from the minutes of the Ohio | species produces seed in abundance. Another speci- 
and Brooke county,(Va.) Agricultural Society, 1843, | men we sent to Mr. Peter Lawson, the great seedsman 
have been kindly sent us for publication : |of Edinburg, Scotland, and author of several works on 

“Darry Cows.—First premium to Dr. H. W. Chap- | grasses, grains, &c., and in due time he wrote us un- 
line, for his cow “Cherry.” The Committee are sat- | hesitatingly that the grass in question is the Festuca 
isfied from the affidavits of the persons who attended to | pratensis of botanists—the ‘ Meapow Fescvue’ of Eng- 
this cow, that she gave for two successive weeks, an | lish farmers; and this is esteemed the best grass known 
average of 69 pints (344 quarts) of milk per day, from | for permanent pasture on good strong soils. We had 
which was made the first week 15 lbs. butter, and the | seen the ‘ meadow fescue’ growing abundantly in Eng- 
second week 14 lbs.—making 29 Ibs.in 14 days.” _| land, but not as large, and with spikes or heads as long 

Remarxs.—Cherry, the cow above referred to, was | and compact as those sent us from Indiana, in which 
bred by Gov. Joseph Vanee, of Ohio, and presented to | respect our species agrees better with Festuca elatior, 
his son, then a resident of this county—is a heavy, | only thatis infertile; still we presume that Mr. Lawson 
short legged, deep red cow, } Patton (Durham) and 4 | is correct, as several writers state that the genus is 
Short-horn. Gov. V. said she wasthe best milker in | quite variable, as affected by soil, climate, &c.; and it 
his herd. At the time of this trial she was about 7| is claimed by some that improved varieties have been 
years old, and was in good pasturage. The first day | produced by cultivation, hence we are inclined to the 
she gave 35 quarts, being well fed increased to 37 qts. | belief that this grass thrives better here than in Eng- 
during the first week. At the commencement of the | land, or that ours is a different and larger growing fer- 
second week she was over fed, and fell off in her yield | tile variety. ‘ 
to 32 quarts, for two days, and then increased again.| To show the estimate in which this grass is held in 
Had her flow of milk been regular, the average would | England (and Scotland) we give several extracts from 
| have been 36 quarts per day. ' standard writers of that country, in regard to this and 
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also the “ blue grass” of Kentucky, which is the Poa 
pratensis of botanists—(the “smooth stalk meadow 
grass” or “spear grass” of the English farmers)—and 
is the best grass for permanent pastures at present 
generally known to our farmers. We also include 
notes on several other grasses which are more or less 





known in this country, especially approved pasture 
grasses. Our first extracts are from Lawson “On the| 
Cultivated Grasses :” 

Festuca PpRaTENsis ; Meadow Fescue Grass.— A} 
fibrous-rooted perennial; flowers in June and July.— 
Grows in rich meadows and superior pastures. A highly 
valuable species for permanent grass lands, combining 
most of the properties without the defects, of the Loli- 
um perenne. 

LoLiuM PERENNE ; Common Rye grass.—A fibrous- 
rooted grass of biennial, triennial, or quadrennial du- 
ration ; flowers in June and July. Grows naturally 
in meadows and rich pastures; and adapts itself under 
cultivation to a great variety of soils and situations. 
There are numerous varieties of this grass, differing in 
bulk of herbage and durability in the land; the more 
permanent being termed Perennial, and the less per- 
manent Annual. None, however, are strictly peren- 
nial, while the term annual is equally fallacious. 

Poa PRATENSIS.—Smoothed-stalked Meadow Grass.— | 
[ Kentucky Blue Grass.|—A creeping-rooted perennial; 
flowers in May and June. Grows in dry and gravelly 





manent pasture, and improves in proportion to its age, 
which is the reverse of what takes place with the rye- 
grass.” 

The next are from Low’s “ Elements of Practical 
Agriculture :” 

“ Festuca pratensis, Meadow Fescue-grass, is justly 
ranked amongst the superior grasses. Although a 
large it is not a coarse plant, and does not, like some 
of the other larger grasses, form tufts in growing.— 
The leaves are succulent, and readily eaten by the 
larger pasturing animals. Its root is perennial and 
fibrous. It is found in the natural meadows of our 
richer clay-land vales, and may form a part of the pas- 
ture of all land of tolerable quality, laid down to pe- 
rennial herbage. It requires, however, a longer time 
to arrive at its full maturity than some others of the 
superior grasses, as the cocksfoot, and is, therefore, 
less suited than they t> alternate tillage. 

Lolium perenne, Perennial Rye-grass, is one of the 
most important of the gramineous herbage plants. It 
is the most generally cultivated of the herbage-grasses 
in Europe. This circumstance it owes to its early 
maturity, to its wide range of temperature and soils, 


and to the abundance and facility witth which it can 
| be raised from its seeds. Itis suited beyond any of the 
others for being mixed with the clovers to produce hay, 


for it comes into flower at the proper period for being 


cut along with them, and generally a fortnight before 


soils, rocky places, tops of walls, &c.; a nutritious and| the other cultivated grasses. mines 
very early grass, but its creeping roots render it only| However valuable the rye-grass from these qualities 
admissable in dry light soils, where others are liable to| be, it wants certain properties which others of the 
suffer from drought. grasses possess, and a good permanent meadow, there- 
PHLEUM PRATENSE; Timothy, Cat’s-tail or Herd| fore, will best be procured by imitating the natural pro- 
Grass.—A fibrous and bulbous, or knotted-rooted pe-| cess of mixing grasses together. In this manner, the 
rennial; flowers in July. Grows in meadows and rich| different kinds coming into flower at different periods 
pastures. The most extensively cultivated of the true| of the year, will better afford a succession of herbage 
perennial grasses, being well adapted for either hay| throughout the season.” . 
or pasture, and especially suited for improved peaty| Theimportance of mixing several varieties of gras- 
and moist soils. ses in seeding lands for permanent pasture, is a sub- 
Dactyuis cGLomerata ; Common Rough Cocksfoot| ject but little understood by American farmers, and 
or Orchard Grass.—A fibrous rooted perennial; flowers| we propose to treat of it in our next. 
in June and July. Grows in meadows, pastures, bushy| _It will be observed that English farmers do not place 
places, and waste grounds. One of the best and most} a very high estimate on the two leading kinds of grass 
productive pasture grasses, of which a strong growing| cultivated in this country, viz: Timothy (Phleum pra- 
variety has lately been brought into notice under the| tense) and our Western Blue-grass, (Poa pratense) and 
name of Giant Cocksfoot. from our own observatiou, we are convinced that nei- 
: The following ere from Johnson’s “ Encyclopedia of; ther of these kinds flourish as well in Europe as in 
: Agriculture :” this country—besides, we are fully of the opinion that 
The Meadow Fescue Grass (Festuca pratenis) is found| American farmers would find benefit from the general 
be in rich meadows and pastures, and is highly grateful to| introduction of a larger number of the approved Eng- 
2 all kinds of stock. In England, it is more in demand lish grasses, both for hay and pasture; and first among 
I for laying down meadows than any other species, ex- them is the Meadow Fescue. The adaptation of diffe- 
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cept the rye-grass. The loss sustained, [in value] by | Tet grasses to the different kinds of soil, location, &c., 


leaving the crop of this grass till the seed be ripe, is 
very great. It may be observed, that there is a great 
difference between straws or leaves that have been 
dried after they were cut ina succulent state, and 
those which are dried by nature while growing. The 
former retain all their nutritive powers, and the latter, 
if completely dry, very little, if any. 

The Tall or Infertile Fescue Grass ( Festuca elatior.} 
—This, in appearance, differs but little from the mead- 
ow fescue, except in being larger in every respect.— 
The produce, however, is nearly three times greater ; 
the nutritive properties being also greater, in the pro- 
portion of 6 to8. This grass takes its name in Eng- 
land from the seeds being infertile when cultivated, it 
being produced by parting the roots and planting them 
out. [We should not be surprised if our Virginia spe- 
cies proves identical with this.—Ed. O. Cult.] 

The Spiked Fescue Grass (Festuca loliacea) resem- 
bles the rye-grass in appearance, and the tall fescue 
in the infertility of its seeds. “It is,” says Loudon, 
“ considered superior to rye-grass either for hay or per- 














is another subject deserving more attention than it has 
hitherto received in this country. 


A correspondent writing us recently from Monroe 
county, Indiana, says, my neighbor, Mr. Sheets, who 
keeps quite a number of cattle, says he has not yet 
fed any hay the present winter, nor does he expect to, 


owing to the abundance of feed in his “ English Blue- 
grass” pastures; and a large amount of the seed could 
be sold there if it was to be Had. 


There is a limited supply of this seed (Meadow-Fes- 


cue,) for sale, price $2 50 per bushel, at the seed stores 


ot W. A. Gill & Co., Columbus ; J. F. Dair & Co., 
Cincinnati; and Jno. Stair & Son, Cleveland. The 


seed is large, and weighs 20 Ibs. or over per bushel, 


and is of very sure growth. If used alone, we should 
sow about a bushel to the acre. Early in spring, or 
autumn, is the time for seeding. 

The “ Kentucky Blue-grass” seed is also for sale at 
the store of W. A. Gill & Co., in this city, and we 
presume at the other places named. This seedis very 
light and chaffy—weighs only 10 lbs. to the bushel. 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
February st, 1853. 


[FROM THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. ] 


Heckiinc Frax anp Hemp—By J. P. Arnold, of | 


Louisville, Ky.: I do not confine myself to any partic- 
ular form or arrangement of the parts, so long as the 
machine is so constructed that it will operate as set 
forth. 

I claim the method of heckling hemp by subjecting 
it to the action of a series of mixed beaters and combs, 
the teeth of the latter being of varying length—some 
of them projecting so far, and others beyond the beat- 
ers, and the whole operating substantially as set forth. 

Also a rest, having a narrow slot open at one end in 
combination with a concave projecting beyond the 
end of the cylinder at the open end of the rest, as set 
forth. 


Grain Wasners—By George & George W. Feaga, 
ot Frederick, Md.: We claim the method, as described, 
of separating grain from smut, garlic, and other impu- 
rities by first washing it in a trough or reservoir of 
water, where the separation takes place, and then 
conveying the washed grain toa drying apparatus, 
where it is thoroughly dried, and the whole operation 
being performed as set forth. 


Hitt Sme Prows—By J. C. Bidwell & J. Hall, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., executors of Samuel Hall, deceased : 
We claim the manner of arranging the mould boards 
upon the land side, to wit, placing their hinges at such 
a distance from each other on each side of the centre 
of the land side, that each mould board may be sup- 
ported by the edges, and projection, as far as practica- 
ble, from the hinges and rest upon the grooves near 
the middle of the land side, as set forth. 


Potato Diccers—By F. C. Schaffer, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: I am aware that machines have been previ- 
ously used for digging potatoes, butin these machines 
the potatoes are dug or scooped from the hills by means 
of a concave or scoop formed of a single piece, the 
brush cylinder carrying the potatoes up the concave 
and into the receptacle. Itherefore do not claim the 
above arrangement; but I claim the arrangement and 
combination of the scoop and endless apron, by which 
the potatoes are dug or scooped from the hills, and the 
dirt thoroughly separated therefrom, as they pass up 
the endless apron into the receptacle. 


Rakes To Harvesters—By T. Baylis & Daniel 


Williams, of Tecumseh, Mich.: We claim the con- | 


struction and method of operating the rake, together | grain, and thus prevents an undue accumulation of 


with the use of the jointed brake,in facilitating the 
discharge of the sheaf at the rear of the machine, as 
set forth. 

Scytne Fastenrncs—By P. Frost, of Springfield, 
Vt.: I claim the peculiar oonstruction of the loop and 
the set ring, with the grooves, in the manner set forth. 

Crrcutar Saws—By Ammi M. George. of Nashua, 
N. H.: I claim in combination with a circular saw, 
driven by friction, near its periphery, the guard plate 
with its arbor, around which the saw runs, and by which 
it is held into the wood, and on which the board or ve- 
neer, being sawed, may rest and relieve the saw from 
all friction therefrom, and by which means I am ena- 
bled to cut boards or veneers, of nearly equal width 
with the diameter of the saw, as described. 

Smut Macuines—By Dan Pease, Jr., of Floyd, N. 
Y.: I claim the employment of the adjustable deflec- 


tor set at an angle to throw the grain in different direc- | 


tions, in combination with the rece:ver, the top of the 
said receiver being adjustable to any height desired, 


ULTIVATOR. VOL, IX. 
‘plane surface, which, from its peculiar position, will 
throw the grain in a partially spread state, up against 
the adjustable top, which causes it to spread still more 
and then fall down on the ribbed bottom, and pass off 
through the wind pipe. 

Also, causing the grain to spread to a greater or 
less degree, by making the top of the receiver adjusta- 
ble to different heights, as described. 


Manure Spreapers—By Silas A. Hedges, of Lan- 
caster, Ohio: 1 claim constructing a manure cart with 
two bodies, the front one of which is raised or tilted, 
for the discharge of manure into the rear one, by the 
action of the hind axle, by means of another axle and 
tackle, when thrown into gear by the hand fever, ar- 
ranged as set forth. 

I also particularly claim the combination of the end- 
less apron, the tilting body, and raising the tail-board 
simultaneously with throwing in gear the endless slot- 
ted apron, as set forth. 


Corn Suetters—By J. P. Smith, of Hummelstown, 
Pa.: I claim the bevelled spring blocks or shelling 
bars, in separate pieces, in the manner and for the 
purpose set forth; but] do not claim to be the inven- 
tor of spring blocks or shelling bars. 


Seep PLanters—By Samue] & Wm. H. Witherow 
(assignor to Samuel Witherow,) of Gettysburgh, Pa.: 
We claim arranging the spring and roller within a 
tube, forming one end of the hopper, in such manner 
as to preve:.t any more seed from leaving the hopper 
than is required for planting, the whole arranged as 
set forth. 

Also, the arrangement of the drag bar under the 
plow beam, and passing through the adjustable hang- 
er, and a slot in the neck of the mould board, for the 
purpose of giving additional lateral support to it, and 
protecting it from the earth, which runs upon the mould 
board, in turning the furrows, the whole being ar- 
ranged and combined as described, 


Winxowers or Grain—By A. B. Childs,of Roch- 
ester, N.Y. Patented in England, May 22, 1852: I 
claim regulating the blast for the second yvonganen | 
of grain, by combining with the revolving fan, whic 
generates both the first and second blast, and a com- 
pensating safety valve, as set forth, but I make no 
claim to a spring valve, in itself, as such a contrivance 
jis well known for various purposes. 











I also claim the self-regulating valve, which pre- 
| vents the admission of air into the machine, while it 
| opens, to discharge the impurities separated from the 


| them atthe bottom of the air chamber. 

Sewine Macuines—By Freeman Peslmer, of Con- 
neaut, Ohio: I claim the arrangement and combina- 
| tion of parts, by which the material to be sewed is car- 
‘ried round under the needle, in a way to secure any 
| required length of stitch, consisting of the shaft and 
| the screw regulator, together with the lever and clamp, 
upon the feed wheel, substantially as described. 








FEEDING BEES—EXPERIMENTS, 


Evitors On1o Cuttivator :—The communication 
of your correspondent Huser, contains some very use- 
ful and highly interesting information in regard to the 
honey bee. Facts and experiments must be produced, 
in order to make progress. The successful manage- 
ment of bees, is a subject in which I feel much inte- 
rest. I have a few facts to add, as the result of my 
observation. 

I used to conclude with everybody else, that buck- 
















and the front piece of the same being set in such a po- | wheat flowers afforded a rich pasture for bees, but ob- 
sition, in relation to the deflector that it will, when the servation has led me to regard it as a “ desert waste” 
grain strikes the deflector, be thrown against the said | for bees to gather honey from, and that perhaps one 
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season in five, bees may gather honey from buck-|part of that winter proving unusually severe, and the 
wheat, and no more. 'spring season being retarded, the bees in the house 
In August last, at the commencement of the flow- |consumed all their honey, before they could get a new 
ering of the buckwheat, I weighed one of my hives. I supply, and about three-fourths of those I deemed so 
again weighed it as the buckweat bloom disappeared; | well provided for in the fall, perished for the want of 
the result was that it had lost six pounds. This was food. 
a late swarm, anda small one. A larger one would ‘This building had cost me not less than $225. I 
no doubt shown a larger loss. f |was satisfied that my experiment had proved almost a 
I had a late swarm; it was hived about the first of failure, and of course introduced no new swarms to 
July; in a few weeks the season was spent, and all | supply the places of those that had perished. Some 
they had gained was to fill the hive about one-third ‘few ot the colonies, however, that were in the lower 
with comb, and a very little honey. I thought of feed- | story, continued to live on till the year 1852, when 


ing them, but sugar and molasses cost too much to |they were reduced to two only; the house having been 
feed bees with, it “ wouldn’t pay.” I have often asked 


: used as a deposite for lumber, I determined to remove 
the question, how much pork willa bushel corn make? | jt and convert it to other purposes. 
but never got a satisfactory answer. I nowasked the | The two remaining colonies of bees having to be 
par yy oasnors vey a will a pound of "On | ee removed, I had two hives constructed of pine lumber, 
of A ney te hes oy ard ~, hed te “ with an upper apartment for drawers. About the 20th 
I poe mre ae br mt . re aan . ol “~ of November, 1852, the bees, together with their comb 
dish ae RE ph preheat ys and honey, were entirely removed from the house; the 
ish, wet itevith water, and laid a number of small conan th tin etedh wan nemeiilir enedadeal eat ta 
strips of wood across for the bees to rest on while at liaae oe soon as they were collee bs rom their ween 
work. Closed the hive so that bees could not get in | ; ‘ ; 
. . masses, I gathered them carefully with a common tin 
a hee fo sate gs ine in ~ of . Tp bee alr gi \cup, and introduced each swarm separately into the 
2 twohives. The weather being cold and frosty, it requi- 
paths wary <a th rage hsnany pp soa rnr ge edhe red but little time to induce them to resort to the first 
: . : ? : |place of retreat that was offered as a protection against 
che tm suger hed all disappeared. I then weighed the chilling winds. The apartment of the hive into 
hive and found it to have increased two pounds.— which they were introduced was 12 by 14 inches in 
er a ng: thon opened one the tees a | the saenetia They were thus safely lodged in their 
pi ‘ pot = a. —. pags seasons oa —t i | mew habitations; but without any portion of their usual 
cigar nwo das, and te Tncrease was two pounds, means of subsistence Dy reason ofthe cold none of 
same as first. During the buckwheat season they |), . A 
er ot foreign tan fa oon" ‘They 7 etna iret dye duh by aration ou 
were again fed in October with the same result as the |cess of removing them and their honey my hands and 
rat, oe pound of 6 cent suger invariably making to ace gave evidence thet the bees regard themente 
could be relied upon where the comb i already formed. |°On0!'when they might be indulged in the iberel use 
ow, why shou ees be standing idle for months, °. a 
whe they woul, mach prefer to be buyin refining of het ry date tl Tcare or thee welfare, and 
begs es one ive hi ai conte par pound, inte the ‘they were badly treated in being expelled from their 
parent Hetey, worth a uiliing, ene mane two pants \comfortable homes, and rifled of their means of sub- 
of the latter out of every pound of the former, and thes sistence, which they had provided in abundance for 
secure themselves against starvation in the winter, and . y P 





add largely to the profis of their owner. |their long winter's night. 
D. Yanr. To that former comfort and security they were, how- 
Mineral Hills, Tus. co., O., Jan. 29, 1853. ‘ever, restored; and without their roaming abroad they 
. |have again became rich, and have increased in num- 
ON BEES AND BEE CULTURE.—No. 2. \bers. The process was plain and short. The hives, 


with the bees in them, were placed in a dark room, 
Experiments with Bee Houses — Removal of Bees in| and the honey that had been taken from them was 
Winter—Remarks on Hives, &c. \returned to them by setting it in parcels under the hive 
within their reach, and a new supply furnished from 
Eprtors Onto Cuttivator :—The subject of my time to time as it was taken up. In less than one 
last may be resumed at some future day. I now sub-| week I discovered that in both hives they were build- 
mit for consideration some experiments. ing combs and storing away the honey. By the mid- 
-In 1837 I finished a house twenty feet in diameter, i dle of December, one of the hives was nearly filled 
nearly circular in form. The interior was divided into | with comb and honey; the other had not progressed so 
three stories, each story into sixteen separate apart- | far, for the reason that the swarm was not so large as 
ments—altogether making forty-eight divisions, into the first. They are now again restored to quiet and 
which separate swarms were to be introduced. Du- | security, surrounded with an abundance of the means 
ring the same year, in the month of June, I introduced | of subsistence, and will so remain till the fragrance of 
into these several apartments, upwards of sixty swarms | 


spring shall again invite them forth. 
of bees ; small swarms were frequently united ; some | Much might be said in relation to the character and 
large ones were also united. The season of that year 


‘dimensions of hives, but it would extend this commu- 
was not favorable on account of the excess of rainy | nication beyond its proper length. But to all bee mas- 
weather. The bees, however, worked well; the size | ters I will presume to say, abandon your bee houses 
of their homes, their large places of abode did not | and palaces, they are adverse to the nature and wants 
seem to produce any discouragement. On the ap-/| of the bee, aed the use of them are decided losses to 
proach of winter they separated themselves, as is usual, the owner. Hives somewhat of the dimensions above 
from the better part of their honey and made their | given, with a strict regard to simplicity and neatness, 
lodgment in the lower part of their comb. I did not | will add to the prosperity of the bee, and to the profit 
entertain a doubt as to their having secured more than | of the owner. Huser. 
a competency upon which to subsist; but the latter| January 27, 1853. 
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COLUMBUS, FEBRUARY 15, 1853. 


County AcGricuLturAL Societies in Ohio will de- 
rive substantial benefit from the act of the Legislature 
given on next page. No action has yet been had, we 
believe, in relation to the other proposed measures for 
the promotion of Agriculture. The member from 
Greene, whu assumes to take charge of the interests 
of the State Board of Agriculture, has been absent 
for the past two weeks. 


a — 


Correct THE Lists.—In the pressure of business 
attendant upon opening our mail books for this year, 
we presume that some errors may have escaped our 
notice,and as we desire to have our books correct, we 
hope to be notified of any inaccuracy that may be ob- 
served in any of our mail lists. Sometimes Post-mast- 
ers or Agents omit to send all the names they intend, 
by which subscribers are disappointed in the receipt of 
their papers. We cheerfully supply missing numbers, 
and hope to have our lists correct; so that we may go 
through the year without disappointing any one. 

Tue Darry Business and dairy stock will receive 
further attention in our columns; and we are happy to 
know that our efforts to promote improvement in this 
important department of Agriculture, are appreciated 
by the public. Our subscriptions in the Reserve coun- 
ties have largely increased of late, Several articles 
on Cheese Dairies are on hand. 

Tue WinTeER now almost past, has been favorable, | 
we think, for the young wheat, except where injured | 
by standing water in December, and in some districts | 
by the fly last fall. Since our last, the weather has 
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|them during the freezing weather. 


| State, that we know of. 
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us by friend Roberts, of Morrow county, would have 
been very timely and acceptable, if he had not sent 
They were frozen 
hard before reaching us. 

Cuorce Pies, of any distinct breed, are not for sale 
in this part of Ohio, and but few elsewhere in the 
P. Melendy advertises some 
in this paper. 

“ Excuisn Bive-Grass” inquiries about this and 
other grasses, are answered in another part of this pa- 
per, and further information about pastures will be 
given in our next. 

Grapes and grape culture, will appear soon; also 
field culture of cabbage, onions, beets, carrots &c. 

Hottow Bricks, will be described in our next num- 
ber. We could not procure an engraving in time for 
this. 

First 1n THE Fretp.— Licking county is out with a 
premium list for the next fair, which we can commend 
as a model for any Agricultural Society in the State. 

Tue Hamitton County Agricultural Society helda 


| meeting last week, and resolved to hold a fair at Car- 


thage on the 28th, 29th and 30th of September. 

On1o aNnD Brooke Co., Va.—We have received a 
neat pamphlet containing the Address of Prof. Pendle- 
ton, and other proceedings of the late fair on Wheel- 
ing Island. The next exhibition will be held in the 
same place, early in October. “ May we be there to 
see.” 

eee aE 
SIFTINGS AND ANSWERS. 

Woottn Western Va.—R. H. Wilson, of Wheel- 
ing, has sent us the following table of the sale of his 
wool at Kinderhook Wool Depot, Dec. 13, 1852: 


203 Ibs. Sup. sup. 68 cts. $138 04 
a. m5 61 * 177 51 
174 * Exrra 57 “ 99 18 
57 « Prime 53 “ 30 21 
a- * No.1.50 “ 15 50 
756 $460 44 


Total expenses, $21 21. 


Mackay Hocs—Inquiry.—I have had for many 
years the thin rind breed of hogs. 1 consider them to 
be the same as the Bedford or Woburn. They are very 


been cold, and pleasant much of the time, and the | valuable hogs—great propensity to fatten—very small 
ground covered with snow. The past three or four|bones—and yield an abundance of fat. They have 


days have been warmer. Fruit buds are uninjured as 
far as we have observed. 


Tue Unitep Srates AGRIcULTURAL Soctety has 


just held its Annual Meeting at Washington, and was | hogs can be had. 


attended by a large number of delegates, but how many 
of them were members of Congress and office seekers, 
we cannot tell. Full reports of the proceedings had 
not reached us when our paper went to press ; and if 
we find in them anything too important to be deferred 
till our next, we shall immediately issue an extra for 
the benefit of our readers ! 


“ Zest Appie.”—Friend Z. Hampton thinks we 
were in error in pronouncing the apple sent us under 
this name, by him, in 1851, identical with Tulpehocken 
and Fallawater. He thinks the Zest is a new and dis- 
tinct variety, and it certainly may be so, but its appear- 
ance and taste, as well as his own description, we 
think, agree with our former decision — though there 
may be difference in the growth and character of the 
trees. We hope those who have opportunity will give 
the subject attention. He says the Zest may be 
found besring on his old farm, now owned by Jesse 
Embree, near Pennsville, Morgan Co., O., and was 
originally brought from near Barnesville, Belmont Co. 


A Hint.—That barrel of choice sweet apples sent 


Nae a suitable cross. 


been bred in and in too long. I am very anxious to 

Can any of your numerous 
correspondents tell me where the Mackay breed of 
I am not advised whether there are 
any of these hogs in Ohio. If there are, I should be 
glad to be informed, and what a pair would cost deliv- 
ered at Cincinnati. H. F. James. 

Mitchellsville, Ky. 


Kipney Worm 1n Hocs.—I saved ten dollars last 
years by taking the Cultivator. I will tell you how. 
|I hada fine hog that became sick, and neither myself 
or neighbors could tell what was the disease, or what 

to do for it: so I got the Cultivator and it described the 

\disease and remedy. The trouble was kidney worm, 
| for which I applied spirits of terpentine across the loins, 
and in twenty minutes the hog was up and feeding at 
the trough. 

Crover Seep.—I had last season, a pont yale of 
clover seed; from a field of one acre and 48 rods I har- 
vested 5 bushels and 39 lbs. of good merchantable seed, 
and from the same ground, saved about three tons of 
good hay. H. D. Wacener. 

Vandalia, Miami co., O. 

Broom Corn Seep.—I raised last season, on three 
acres, about 100 bushels of broom corn seed, which 
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looked so plump and nice, that I concluded to save it; 
and I have fed my sheep no other grain this winter, 
they seem fond of it, and are looking well. I have 
had it ground with oats for milch cows; they relish it 
and milk well. Ase Evans. 
Mt. Vernon, O. 


Remakk.—In the large broom corn fields of the 


Scioto Valley, the crop is harvested before the seed is 
ripe, by which operation the seed shrinks and is worth- 
less for feed.—{ Eps. 


Brack Lec.—I wish to inquire through the Cultiva- 
tor if any of your readers know a cure for the disease 
in cattle called Black-leg or Black Blood. 1 have lost 
some of my finest calves this winter with it; and one 
of my neighbors has lost eleven head with the same 
disease, and I hear of a goodly gumber of others com- 
plaining of the same thing. Sizas H. Garp. 

Tremont, O., Feb. 1853. 

AnswerR.—This disease is very fully described in 
Youatt & Martin on cattle, Cole’s diseases of animals, 
&c., underthe names of black quarter, joint murrain, 
blood striking, &c. It is an inflammatory disease, 
rapidly tending to congestjon, and is generalty brought 
on by high feed. Prevention is the better cure, but in- 
experienced stock raisers may learn much in regard to 
its management from the books above referred to. 

Black-leg is a very troublesome disease in these parts, 
especially in the winter season; but here it is by no 
means confined to the calves, we have seen some full 
grown men become hopeless victims to this malady. 
—Ebs. 

Ee 
Important to County Agricultural Societies. 

We take leasure in calling the attention of the 
friends of County Societies in Ohio, to the following 
important Act, just passed by the Legislature, to en- 
courage such Societies in purchasing and improving 
grounds for holding their fairs, &c. Itis proper to 
mention that much credit is due to S. Brusu, Esq., the 
efficient President of the Franklin County Society, for 
drafting and assisting the passage of this law; also to 
the several members who favored it : 


An Act supplementary to the Act entitled “ An Act for 
the Encouragement of Agriculture,” passed February 
28, 1846. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio, That all County Agricultural Societies 
which have been or may hereafter be organized under 
the act to which this is supplemental, be and the same 
are hereby declared bodies corporate and politic, and 
as such, shall be capable of suing and being sued, and 
capable of holding in fee simple, such real estate as 
they may have heretofore, or shall hereafter purchase 
as sites whereon to holdtheir fairs. 

Sec. 2. That all deeds, conveyances, and other 
agreements in writing, made to and by such County 
Agricultural Societies for the purchase of real estate 
as sites whereon to hold their fairs, shall be good and 
valid in law and equity, and shall vest a title in fee 


simple in such Societies to said real estate, without | 


words of inheritance. 

Sec. 3. In all cases where such County Agricultu-| 
ral Societies shall have heretofore purchased, or shall 
hereafter purchase real estate as sites whereon to hold 
their fairs, the County Commissioners of such counties | 
may, if they think it for the interest of the counties and 
Societies, pay out of the County Treasuries of such | 
counties the same amount of money, for the purpose of 
the purchase and improvement of such sites, as shall 
have been, or shall hereafter be paid by said Agricul-| 
tural Societies or individuals for such purpose. 

Sec. 4. In all cases where Agricultural Societies | 


shall be dissolved or cease to exist,in any county where | on the Ist Monday in September, 1853, unless that 


payments have been made for real estate or improve- | 
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cultural Society, then all such real estate and improve- 
ments shall vest in fee simple to the county making 
such payments. 
Passed Feb. 8th, 1853. 
-2eee + 


Indiana State Board of Agriculture. 


This body held its annual meeting session at Indi- 
anapolis on on the 6th of January last. Seven mem- 
bers of the Board were present, and twenty-seven 
counties were represented by delegates. A large 
amount of local and special business was transacted, 
as well as some matters of general interest. We make 
the following extracts from the Indiana Farmer : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be instruc- 
ted to make a premium list, which list shall include 
silver plate, agricultural books, agricultural imple- 
ments and money, in such proportions as they may 
deem proper. 

Resolved, That it is deemed highly expedient that 
a company be formed to make an importation of im- 
proved short-horns, direct from England, during the 
coming summer, and that an immediate organization 
be recommended. 

Resolved, That the State Board of Agriculture ear- 
nestly recommend to and request of the Legislature, 
the passage of a law for the establishment of a bu- 
reau at the State Capital, for the collection and publi- 
cation of all such statistical information as may be for 
the interest of agriculture and mechanics. 

Resolved, That the State Board of Agriculture re- 
spectfully recommend and urge upon county societies 
the necessity of establishing county libraries for the 
use of their respective counties. 

Resolved, That the Legislature be requested to so 
amend the act for regulating weights and measures, 
approved June 1, 1852, that the standard weight for 
oats per busbel, be fixed at 33 pounds. 

Resolved, That it is the policy of this Board to hold 
the State Fair from year to year at different points 
in the State. 

Resolved, That the President is hereby instructed to 
invite Horace Greeley, Esq., to deliver the address at 
the State Fair of our Society. 

The meeting proceeded to the election of members 
of the State Board, to fil] the vacancies of those whose 
terms expire with the present session, when the follow- 
ing gentlemen were declared to be duly elected, to 
serve for two years from the close of ‘the present ses- 
sion : 

Joseph A. Wright, of Marion; John Levering, of 
Tippecanoe; A. C. Stevenson, of Putnam; D. P. Hol- 
loway, of Wayne ; Thomas Durham, of Vigo; Jesse 
Morgan, of Rush; George W. Lane, of Dearborn, and 
T. N. Spalding, Lagrange. 

Messrs. Dennis, Holloway, Kirdlebaugh and Steven- 
son were appointed delegates to the State Fair of 
Ohio in 1853; and Messrs. Hull, Mumford and Orr, as 
delegates to the State Fair of Michigan in 1853. 


SESSION OF THE NEW STATE BOARD. 

The Board met on Saturday, January 8th, pursuant 
to notice. Present, Messrs. Wright, Holloway, Brown, 
Harris, Steele, Orr, Levering, Stevenson, Durham, 
Lane and Morgan. 

Gov. Wright was unanimously chosen President of 
the Board for the term of two years. 

A committee, appointed for that purpose, made a 
report fixing the salary of the Secretary at $300 per 
annum—which report was agreed to. 

Wm. T. Dennis was elected Secretary. Royal 
Mayhew, Treasurer. 

Ordered, That the next State Fair be commenced 


time be changed by the Executive Committee. 
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ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The friends of Agriculture met in Convention on 
January 5th, at Springfield, in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, for the purpose of organizing the 
“Tllinois State Agricultural Society,” and concluded 
their deliberations by adopting a constitution and elect- 
ing, as the permanent officers of the Society, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : 

President—Jas. N. Brown, of Sangamon. 

Vice Presidents, (one from each Congressional dis- 
trict)—George Haskell, of Winnebago; J. A. Kenni- 
cott, of Cook; John E. McClun, of McLean ; Smith 
Fry, of Peoria; M. Collins, of Adams; Francis Arnez, 
of Cass; H. C. Johns, of Piatt; C. W. Webster, of 
Marion; I. Mitchell, of Wayne. 

Pascal E. Enos, of Sangamon, Recording Secretary. 

Bronson Murray, of LaSalle, Corresponding Sec. 
| E. N. Powell, of Peoria, Treasurer. 

Nearly one hundred names were enrolled as mem- 
| bers of the Society, and paid in their entrance of $1. 
The following resolutions were adopted : 

ist. That the Society apply to our Legislature for 
| an appropriation of $1,000 a year. A Committee of 
| 





three was appointed to apply for said grant—J. N. 
Haynie, B. Murray, and H. C. Johns. 


: 7 - | 
2d. That the said Committe be instructed to draft a 


charter, and the same be presented to the Legislature. 
3d. That a Committee be appointed to draw up an 
| agricultural address to the people of the State of IIli- 
| nois. J.B. Turner, Wm. Brown, and Thos. L. Har- 
| ris, are said Committee. 
4th. That 5,000 copies of the Constitution and pro- 
ceedings of the Convention ke printed, and that each 
member of the Society be furnished with a copy. 
| 5th. That the proceedings of this Convention be 


published in all the papers in the State friendly to the | 


cause. 


| The Convention was a highly interesting gathering | 


| of practical and thinking men—men who esteem worth 
and improvement asof far more consequence to the 
welfare of our State and posterity, than the mere tin- 
sel and flourish of the hour.—Shelby (Ill.) Banner. 


——__ - 9 O-——————— 


HYDRAULIC RAM. 


The Hydraulic Ram is in almost every weekly sheet 
in the country. It is a contrivance, eminently adap- 
ted, as it always seemed to us,to get round the law of 
gravitation, or in other words, make water run up hill. 
This feat it accomplishes, in fact,and by a simple pro- 
cess. Were we to try to talk scientifically upon it, 
we might say, that it makes itself efficient by taking 
advantage of the laws of dynamics in connection with 
statics, or by running water to exert an influence upon 
still water. Perhaps the principle involved may be 
intelligible by this. A cubic foot of running water 
has a certain momentum. By leading it into pipes, 
with valves, this momentum may be communicated to 
still water in those pipes, in such manner as to meet 
the wishes of the mechanic. 
inclined plane, will roll up another contiguous to it. If 
its momentum was communicated to other Jiétle balls 
at the junction of the planes, these little ones would 


rise so much higher than the large one, as they are less | 
It is on this principle the Hydraulic Ram | 
acts. Half the farmers in the country, at an outlay of | 
less than $50 or $100, and often not over $25, might | 


in size. 


have a constant supply of fresh water, both for bipeds 
and for quadrupeds. [Irrigation of fields might be se- 
cured by this mechanism, and the amount of root crops, 
grass, &c., ofttimes be doubled by the means. 

Since the above was placed in the hands of the 
printer, we have met with a very clever account of it 
in the Mechanic ; and we are rather pleased to see that 
the indefiniteness with which the whole operation of it 







= 


A ball rolling down an | 
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floats in our mind, appears to be the rule rather than ( 
the exception, as we had supposed itwas. The editor 
says: “The alternate action of the valves, produced 4 
| by the oscillatory motion of the water in the ram, shows 
plainly the physical causes which produced the effect 
\of this machine ; but they never have been sufficiently 
understood to furnish the basis of a mathematical for- 
|mula. It has been supposed that the passive resistance, 
and especially those arising from the shock or blow 
'given by the valves, interpose difficulties in determin- 
\ing their value, which render any estimate of the whole 
|dynamic effect almost impossible ; hence its effective 
‘power as a motor has always been determined by ex- 
periments.” The momentum communicated to the 
still water is estimated as from 57 to 70 per cent. If 
'31-5 galls. water are, used per minute, in a fall of 37 
feet, its momentum becomes 31°5x37=1165°5. If the 
quantity of water raised 195 feet be 3:85 galls. per 
| minute, its momentum becomes 195x3°85=750°75.— 
| That is, the ram transmits 7% of the whole water used, 
or about 64 per cent. 


| 
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The operation of the hydraulic ram is as follows :— 
At C is a spring, or other constant supply of water. 
A pipe,(F) perhaps 14 inches in diameter, or greater 
if desired, is laid from: the upper surface of this reser- 
voir to a point below, (and the greater the fall the bet- 
ter.) The lower end is furnished with a valve so ar- 
ranged that, when the water in the pipe has acquired 
a given velocity, it will be closed. This, of course, 
suddenly stops the current. If, near the lower end, a 
perpendicular tube (G) is connected with the main 
tube, this sudden arrest of the current will force a quan- 
tity of water from the main tube to a given height. 
The pressure on the lower valve being thus relieved, 
it again opens, and the current again moves, is again 
arrested, and again the water rises inthe tube G. If 
an air chamber (A) is affixed in connection with the 
bottom of the upright pipe, it will secure a more regu- 
lar and constant flow of the water in the perpendicular 
pipe. It will also furnish security against the bursting 
of the pipes by the sudden closing of the valve. 

The little fountain at the top of G is not an essen- 
tial part of the mechanism, but is only one of the pos- 
\sible forms of adapting the instrument to ornament. 

Estimating the general average as 60 per cent., the 
following rules are given for ascertaining the several 
possible results, towit : 

To determine the height to which the water can be 
raised.—Multiply the quantity of water to pass through 
| the ram my the whole fall on the site, and this product 
\by 60. Then divide this product by the quantity to 


! 


7 raised in the same time. { 


Thus, if the supply be 30 i per minute, and the 
fall but 1 foot, how high will this raise 1 gall per min- 
jute? 30x1=30x-60—18—1=18, the height to which 
| this quantity can be raised. 
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To determine how much water can be raised a given 
height.—Multiply the quantity on the site by its fall, 
and this product by *60, and then divide by the given 
height. 

If 100 galls. flow per minute, the fall be 6 feet, and 
height required 70 feet, 100x6=600x‘60=360—70=5 
galls. nearly per minute. 

The principal sources of mistake in these rules are 
perhaps these: 1. The want of accuracy in the 60, 
which is assumed as the average. This ratio will vary 
more or less with the length of the tubes through which 
the water is forced, the number or extent of angles or 
curves, the nature and condition of the tubes through 
which it passes, and this on the supposition that the 
machine is perfect in its construction. 

The writer of the remarks already quoted closes 
with the following paragraph: ~ 

“When the water ram was first invented, it was 
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LETTER FROM IOWA. 

Our friend Z. Hampton, formerly of Morgan county, 
O., and a correspondent of this paper, removed to lowa 
something over a year ago, taking with him quite an 
assortment of fruittrees &c. The following extract is 
from a letter just received from him, dated Fairview, 
Jones county, lowa, Ist mo. 1853: 

“I commenced here ona farm that had been under 
cultivation 14 years and but two apple trees on it, and 
no other cultivated fruit, except currants. I brought 
about 200 kinds of apples, including my nursery, and 
;a number of kinds of cherry, pear, quince, grape, goose- 

berry, plum, raspberry, &c., planted alfove 400 fruit 
trees for my own use, which grew more last summer 
/than any other lot of transplanted trees I ever saw. 
I live on the south side of a large body of timber, 
cleared a few acres last winter for my orchard and nur- 





supposed it could be used for raising large quantities of | “°'Y? making 0 notch in the edge of the timber in 


water ; but as yet all attempts to elevate respectable 
volumes have failed, on account of the violent shock 
of the valves and the heavy pulsations of the machine, 
which are so severe as to render it impossible to make 
them sufficiently strong to stand any length of time. 
We are of the opinion that all these difficulties could 
be removed, It is to be hoped that some of our inven- 
tive mechanics will consider this subject. The largest 
size that has been used to any extent, is only equiva- 
lent to about one-fourth of a horse power.”— Plow, 
Loom & Anvil. 

[Several of these machines are for sale at the office 
of the Ohio Cultivator—price $20, without pipe. } 

SI ETE 


CARROTS FOR COWS AND HORSES. 


which I have my buildings, orchard, &c.; a public road 
passing right by, a beautiful prairie southward, beauti- 
fully rolling and fertile, giving an extended view for 
miles. Marion, the county seat, 12 miles distant, can 
ibe seen from my yard. The growth of vegetation 
| here exceeds all that I ever saw. I raised turnips 
above 10 inches in diameter, beets over 6, parsnips the 
largest I ever saw, vines of all kinds are peculiar in 
growth ; we had four times as many melons as we 
could use, and about 80 bushels of sweet potatoes; 40 
bushels of Irish potatoes, from one bushel planting.— 
The wind of winter is the most unpleasant thing I 
have yet met with, but I would rather endure that than 
the rain and mud of Ohio.” 








Premium Corn Crop.—The Germantown Telegraph 


A correspondent of the Hancock Courier, who says | copies (without credit) from our columns, the account 


he has much experience in the management of farm 


|of a premium corn crop of 3 acres, raised by Thomas 


stock in one of the best grazing districts of New York, | Sharp, of Tuscarawas co., on sward land, plowed deep, 


thus replies to an article, copied from the Western Ag- 
riculturist, against the use of carrots as food for cows : 

“To convince the writer of the error his prejudice 
may have led him into on the subject of carrots, 1 wish 
him to observe, in any experiment of using them for 
milch cows, that if he will follow the rule of feeding 
the roots sprinkled with salt, to his cows, directly after 
milking, morning and evening, he will find his butter 
have a bright yellow color, a richer flavor than when 
fed on ordinary food, and entirely free from the “ car- 
roty taste” of which he complains, and the cows will 
give more and richer milk than when fed on any other 
food. The cow, of course, must have access to good 
hay or pasture at thesame time. Before farmers con- 
demn so valuable a root, as food for stock of any kind, 
they should experiment and ascertain its excellent 
qualities, else they may throw error broadcast upon the 
world, to the injury of others, who might have been 
materjally benefitted. For let it be borne in mind 
that by proper cultivation one thousand bushels of car- 
rots may be raised on one acre.” 

The following is from the New England Cultivator: 

VaLvueE or Carrots.—L. Cooke, of Windall, Mass., 
says:—*I have always believed them worth as much 
as oats, by the bushel,to feed horses, which are the 
only animals I keep. Four or five tons of them I sold 
at from $12 to $15 per ton; at $12 I could sell them 
all any day, and the sum would amount to $192. Add 
to this $4, a sum for which I sold the tops as they lay 
in the field, and four more dollars which I hope to get 
as premium, and the sum would amount to $200. De- 
duct trom this $75 paid for labor, and $25 more for the 
cost of seed and my own care and skill—the last being 
a charge I make from habit—and it will leave $100 as 
the net income from the three-fourths of an acre.” 

Pacts etn 

(<7 A spare and simple diet contributes to the pro- 

longation of life. 


| which gave 303} bushels corn, at a cost for raising and 
| harvesting of $17 50, and says : 

“ This will do for three acres; but we perceive that 
no allowance ia made for capital in land, and nothing 
is said about manure, which must have cost $17 50 
more. QOne great defect in most of the statements 
which accompany premium crops, is, that the readeris 
not supplied with all the details—some of them of very 
considerable importance.” 

This only shows how little Eastern editors generally 
know about lands and farming in Ohio. Talk about 
|manure costing $1750 per 3 acres, indeed! Why, a 
| majority of our farmers never use manure at all, except 
| for a potatoe or melon patch; and in the case of pre- 
mium crops, we assure the Telegraph, when manure is 
used it isalways mentioned in the published account, 
/and the cost thereof fairly set down —Eps. O. Curr. 








Inp!1A Russer Horst Suoes.—Among the many ar- 
ticles which are now manufactured from India rubber 
perhaps there is none of a more useful as well as novel 
character, than horse shoes. Experiments made pre- 
vious to the present cold weather, indicate that they 
will prove fully as durable asiron. Their lightness 
will especially adapt them to the race course, and hav- 
ing all the toughness, without the brittleness of iron, 
they will be of equal service, while devoid of the dan- 
ger of breaking when the horse is under motion.—JN. 
E. Cult. 


Though we may have a hard pillow, yet it is only 
sin that can plant a thorn in it—and even though it 
may be hard and lonely, yet we may have sweet sleep 
and glorious visions uponit. It was when Jacob was 
lying upon a stone for a pillow, that he had glorious 
visions of a ladder reaching to heaven.— Ex. 











(<7 A man is valued as he makes himself valuable. 
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EDUCATIONAL LECTURES.—HEALTH. 


Mrs. J. Evrzasetu Jones, of Salem, Ohio, has just 
closed the course of lectures to which we alluded in 
the last number, on Education—physical, mental and 
moral. These lectures are eminently practical and 
impressive—the result of deep experience and long 
study. We wish all could hear them from her own 
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‘both, fully proved this tobe the case. Individuals as 
| well as communities always had health in proportion 


to the care they took of it. Animals were better cared _ 


for than men. 

| The first want of our existence she affirmed, was 
| fresh air, yet neither our dwellings nor our public 
| buildings were sufficiently ventilated—even the school 
|children suffered. They shouid not be longer sacri- 


eloquent lips, but for such as cannot have this privi-| ficed in hands of teachers who are ignorant of the laws 


lege, we have prepared a brief outline of the lectures, 
(from notes furnished us by a friend) hoping it will be 
carefully studied, and may we not add, its lessons put 
in practice by, all our readers. 

Health was the leading topic of the first four lec- 
tures. She showed that great mental or moral great- 
ness could not be expected unless the body was well 
developed and healthy. Dyspepsia would blight the 
most brilliant talents, nervous irritation never made a 
good mother, or the gout a wise and judicious father. 

Physical degeneracy was very apparent at the pres- 
ent time, and in this country scarcely any of us are 
the parents of men. We are the parents of dwarfs and 
cripoles, of wine-bibbers and those who bear false wit- 
ness. Weare the parents of the most frail and sensi- 
tive beings; we transmit our scrofula, our insanity.— 
Our children die early from disease which we transmit 
to them—young men and young women destroy them- 
selves by dissipation, and then itis charged upon God. 
No reform was so much needed, as one having for its 
object the physical elevation of the race. 

Mrs. J. then glanced at the inventions and improve- 
ments achieved by American enterprise, and showed 
our quickness to learn any lesson which promises to 
increase our wealth, power or fame, our readiness to 
engage in any great or good enterprise—to benefit the 
poor and suffering, to elevate humanity and to chris- 
tianize the world, and yet we were nota happy people; 
we had no national health. The intellect was devel- 
oped at the expense of the physical being. All parts 
of man’s nature must be harmoniously developed to 
answer the design of his Creator. 

The laws of health must be understood and prac- 
ticed. The stomach and lungs must be keptin a heal- 
thy condition, as they are the blood-making organs. 
We might live on almost any kind of food if the law 
of simplicity was not violated. All rich, highly sea- 
soned food should be discarded, Condiments, acrid and 
pernicious, entered too largely into the composition of 
our various dishes. Pork caused scrofula. The speaker 
would inquire with Adam Clarke, ‘ How an animal that 
was cursed under the Law could be blessed under the 
Gospel ? Fatal poisoning sometimes occurred from 
the use of confectionery. 

More harm resulted from bad cooking than from the 
wrong kind of food. It was a sin to make bad bread 
habitually. Young ladies were sometimes taught how 
to make sweet-meats, black-cake, and floating-island, 
while correct lessons in cooking plain food, were never 
learned at all. We got much of our indigestion, and 
neuralgia, and liver-complaintfrom market, from sump- 
tuous tables, and from the use of stimulants. Tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and spirituous liquors in every form 
must be abandoned. Chronic dyspepsia often results 
in imbecility and insanity. Too much brain work on 
the other hand would disorder digestion as soon as too 
much stomach work, and the remedy for this is manual 
labor; indeed, want of exercise is a frequent cause of 
indigestion. 

Infallible remedies and patent medicines of every 
kind, were strongly deprecated. It was pitiable to see 
- the people soduped. If they would have health, they 
must obey the laws of health. 

In her third lecture, she stated her conviction that 
human life and health were held in too low estimation 
by the American people. Recklessness in regard to 


| 


of life. Light, too, was essential to health, and there- 
fore dark parlors were injurious, Bathing was insis- 
ted on at some length—no other nation practiced bath- 
ing so little as ours. Daily ablutions would promote 
the health. 

Dress should be made subservient to health. It 
should give perfect freedom of motion to every part of 
the body, while it should give protection from cold and 
damp. A person habitually slovenly in his attire 
would lose his own self-respect. Cleanliness and neat- 
ness in housewifery was of great importance, and a 
knowledge of housewifery in all its branches, one of 
the most desirable of accomplishments for a woman. 

Every person ought to have physical exercise in the 
open air, that will occupy two or three hours every 
day. We work too hard, but it is not labor of the 
right kind. The excessiye toilin the office,in the 
shop, the store, the counting-room, in the kitchen, the 
sewing room, and in the school room, should be depre- 
cated, and invigorating exercise in the open air en- 
couraged. 

Our amusements, unlike those of other nations, did 
not strengthen the physical, but taxed the intellectual 
powers. We ought to have gymnasia, where people 
of sedentary habits can exercise under instruction, and 
have every movement based upon physiological law. 
Wealth, although one of the great interests of the world, 
was of little value compared with health. . 

The American women were less in the open air 
than women of other nations, consequently they were 
more sickly. Walking, equestrian exercises, and flo- 
riculture could be pursued to advantage. If woman 
was to seek to reduce her strength, and make the race 
degenerate, there was no surer way of doingit than 
that she is now pursuing. Ladies who were broken 
down with fashionable dissipation, would find relief in 
active employment. A true woman always found her 
highest life at home, at the domestic altar. In house- 
hold occupation, in pursuing fashion or literary fame, 
the preservation of health and the cultivation of the 
spiritual nature should never be neglected. 

Attitude, in relation to exercise, was of great con- 
sequence. Tee speaker gave some very striking illus- 
trations of deformity, produced in the school room.— 
Feather beds and high bolsters were highly pernicious. 
We should make the passions serve us by filling the 
soul with happiness and peace, and not suffer them to 
ruin us with their mad rule. Mental emotions origi- 
nated disease, and sometimes affected the system more 
powerfully than medicines. 

The social feelings were considered in this connec- 
tion. Here both men and women were greatly at fault. 
They were both so tired all the time with excessive 
toil, that they exercised the social and affectional feel- 
ings but little. There was but little love of home 
among the people. It was a place for men to eat and 
to sleep, and to keep the wardrobe. Before the honey 
moon was passed, young wives were left to spend their 
evenings alone. Young lads were ridiculed for their 
love of home—for attachment to the mother—and they 
became dissolute in consequence. No one had given 
instruction in domestic happiness. We had trusted to 
natural affection, and the temptations of life had 
proved stronger than this, and drawn away our loved 
ones. We may educate the heart as well as the head. 
We may bind the affections of our children to home, 
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tothe family circle. The weal and woe of domestic | 
life colored the whole web of human existence. The 
family relation was paramount to all other relations, 
save that which binds man to his Maker. 


The fifth and sixth lectures we must defer till an-| 
other number. 





LETTER FROM MRS. TRACY CUTLER. | 
HOW SHALL WOMAN’S LOVE OF HOME BE INCREASED. | 


Dear Mrs. Barenam :—I was delighted to read in. 
a late number of the Cultivator, the ably written arti-| 
cle of Mrs. Harris, upon the homes of the ladies in| 
our western cities, for if we would secure the virtue of | 
our nation, there must be amore abiding love of home 
and devotion to its interests than such a picture would 
present. I am not willing to believe that such a con- 
dition of things is by any means universal; still, there | 
is much foundation for the plea that is entered. 

I shall not stop now to discuss the reasens for this 
condition of things, nor to apologize for the emigrant 
habits of our Western ladies, by hinting that the love 
of an early home often lures them from the sphere of 
higher and holier duty, to the enjoyment of old scenes, 
and the companionship of early friends. The obliga- 
tions of wife and mother should render the home of 
wedded love the most sacred spot on earth; the altar, 
where the purest incense is offered up to heaven in 
deeds of faith, in thoughts of daily duty, and hence, if 
they call upon us with their deep earnest pledges, no, 
truly balanced mind, and no well regulated heart, will 
seek to depart from the loving thrall. 

But from some motive, either the temptation of 
weakness or selfishness, we find that many may be) 
justly classed among those whose feet abide not at| 
home, and our business must lie chiefly with the reme-| 
dial. We must inquire, how can the home of woman | 
be rendered so attractive that it will secure her pres-| 
ence, and call forth her cheerful energies? Simply) 
by making her a fit companion for herself. Who would 
dwell in a great empty hall, whose hollow walls only | 
send back the still more hollow echoes of the wande-| 
rer’s voice, the very ghost of sound, which finds no bo-| 
som into which to sink and find loving sepulture !—_ 
But many a woman’s head is just so empty,if not her’ 
heart. Ithas none of the tasteful garniture which | 
nature has spread out in the form of science and art, to 
decorate that glorious temple —the immortal mind. 
Whenscience whispers, it is to her an unknown tongue. | 
When art holds up her finished work, nothing is per-| 
ceived, save that which meetsthe outer senses. She 
sees little of the true grandeur of the soul, because she 
perceives so few of its majestic powers and apprehends| 
so little of the scope of itsrelations. How can home| 
then have to her the deep meaning that it utters to| 
others! She does not desire time, because she knows 
no adequate use for its ceaseless flow. She would| 
prefer some few lapses, so that it might not seem to) 
her so varied. So she dreads home, because there she | 
meets with no omitted hour on the dial plate. They 
are all ticked out in seconds and threaded into minutes) 
to be strung into one dark chain, to constitute the 
bead-roll of monotonous years. But furnish that tem-| 
ple from the laboratory of nature and the workshop of| 
art; leteach minute be set with pearls, each hour) 
counted in value like the diamond, and home becomes, 
the sanctuary to which the spirit turns from needful 
wanderings—the spot where its true wealth is gath-. 
ered up and coined out for use, the mint in which the| 
very soul receives its impress, stamping on it the value 
it will henceforth bear among men. O, could I send! 
up one great plea for those poor desolate ones who go 
through the earth, seeking for themselves, but seeking 
in vain, [ would say educate heart and soul, mind and 
body, till it can find pleasure in thinking of its infi- 
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nite relations to humanity, to the eternal world, and 
even to the inanimate creation. ‘“ No man liveth to 
himself,” yet where are our teachers of schools, our 
teachers of religion, that in all their learning they are 
most af them so simple as to overlook the dignity of 
those primary relations that constitute the very mar- 
row of character? How seldom are these. central. re- 
lations ever named! Who thinks of training a soul 
that it will feel itself surrounded by eternal sympa- 
thies,as much in the lonely forest as in the haunts of 
crowded cities? Yet this must be, ere home will be to 
the heart of woman the central attraction that it was 
designed by of the Creator. 

Then, too, we must learn more of our interest in all 
that pertains to human welfare. We must study with 
a view to application. The wife who had become in- 
terestedin the application of chemistry to horticulture, 
would think it no privation to spend the summer where 


| she could watch the results and report them for the 


benefit of scientific friends who could not enjoy the 
same privilege. How many sources of joy seem to 
gush forth the moment we enter this region. Think 
of a mind like that of Mrs. Gage, looking forward to 
the summer with a faint yawning—wondering at what 
watering place she can manage to kill the sultry days 
that even now seem to bind her on the gridiron of en- 
nui. With her borders to trim, her gardens to make, 
trees to transplant, and vines to prune, anticipation is 
yearning like the buds that are preparing for spring, 
and her thought is how to so economise time and forces 
that nothing may be neglected, from the violets that 
have been tenderly transplanted to blossom beside her 
door, to the stately plants that have sprung up around 
her, the offspring of a higher love. Mrs. Pierson, 
studying those subtle laws that govern the germina- 
tion of plants, peering through the superstition of the 
ignorant, and reaching the deep philosophical basis on 
which men of science founded these observances of 
times and seasons—where, in what corner of her soul 
could you find room for such vacancy of purpose !— 

o,no! those who have matter for earnest investiga- 
tion are not the ones to run away from the spot where 
it can be pursued til] thought can scale the very battle- 
ments of heaven and enter its primal chambers. Then 
educate, educate, educate, al] the faculties of the hu- 
man soul. 

Plainfield, Ill., Dec. 18, 1852. 


P. S. The above was written, as you will see, some 
time since; but I left home without having found time 
to despatch it, and there it has lain in my port-folio 
ever since. 

I have been devoting what time I could spare from 


family duties, to lecturing on Physiology, in some of 


the little towns contiguous to our place, and have found 
less leisure for writing than I thought to when I com- 
menced; for the people are very social, and there is a 
vast amount of talking, advising, &c., to be done du- 
ring a course of lectures. But I feel that it is time 
well spent, for when women begin to think seriously, 
conscientiously, of the duty of preserving health, there 
is hope thata higher interest in life will soon be awak- 
ened. I have met with much that deeply interests me 
in the present condition of the women of Illinois, and 
though the ground is but little cultivated in which the 
seeds of moral progress are to be sown, yet like our 
great prairies, the soil is rich and deep, and the crop 
will require far less weeding than in those pa ts of the 
world where the falsehoods of ages have struck their 
roots deeply in the soil. 

At the risk of writing a long postscript, I must men- 
tion one very interesting character that I met not long 
since. I had been giving a course of lectures before the 
pupils of the Academy in Plainfield, anda young lady 
was present belonging to an adjoining town. Shortly 
after, she commenced teaching, and I received a letter 
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from her asking my terms for the course, and stating; How can we aid the Temperance and other Reforms. 
that though the neighborhood was not wealthy, still | ial 
she hoped to secure enough to compensate me for 
spending a week among them. I named my terms, 
and in a few days the amount was raised, and fath- 
ers, mothers, and children, shared the benefit of the 
lectures. The young lady in question is an orphan, 
left at seven years of age, without pecuniary resources 
or any means of carrying her through a course of edu- 
cation, but her own energies. These she has used to 
good purpose, and every moment seems applied in the 
best possible manner. She intends, next spring, to |}. Seed 
goto Oberlin, and try to help herself to a collegiate | a rt, grey celia prs oer oe d 
etiam Yours, faihfully, wet us, my cousins, see how much can be done to 
H. M. T. Cuter assist the more mature plans of those better experi- 
ones maleate * enced, and never persuade ourselves that there is noth- 
A WORD OF ‘FRIENDSHIP ing forus todo. We have now in our mind the case 
ei : of one whose example might be worth relating.— 
Dear Sisters oF THE Cuttivator Circe :—Al- Though yet a mere school-girl, her pursuasions and ar- 
though we are a goodly number, and our homes are guments have been the means of gaining more than 
widely scattered, let us, as if gathered in one social two whole families that we have known of, to the wo- 
band, exchange the gentle words of friendship. We man’s cause, and also exciting investigation, until now, 
are all young; the steps of some are just morn and even, the voice of supplication arises to the 
—“dancing toward the bound Dispenser of destinies from each family altar in behalf 
Between the child and woman;” of the oppressed sons and daughters of Afric’s shores, 
others are treading the summer shores of womanhood; #"4 the ballot-box speaks to the nation of the aspira- 
but with none has the sun of life drank the dew of tions for “freedom to all” of the group clustered around 
youth from off the flowers of our existence. What those hearthstones. : 
we love while we walk in the light of life’s morning, During the past year, the subject of Temperance 
we shall love when we sit in the deep long shadows of has been so much agitated in connection with the 
its evening, and what then claims our affections will Maine Liquor Law, that it is well before the public 
cling eternally to the soul. Then let uscherish a love ™ind. Let us exert ourselves to keep it there. Who 
for the beautiful, not that which is falsely so called, but ©#® estimate the influence of a continued and firm tes- 
what is truly lovely. timony, both in word and deed, among the women of 
There is not a note in the whole diapason of the °UF country, against the use of any thing that can in- 
beautiful, discordant with the sublime harmonies of toxicate. How much may not a sister’s example and 
truth; there is nota shade of all its varied colors that Precept do towards strengthening in a brother’s mind 
may not be found in the untwisted rays of truth’s the resolve to resist the temptation of the sparkling 
bright sun; there is not a line of beauty which cannot CUP- "Tis true, you and I may say our father’s and 
be traced in truth’s grand mathematics; truth and brother’s are safe from the invidious attacks of the 
beauty are inseparable, and the infinite source of both Monster, but ah! let us not forget that thousands of 
is God. The love of the beautiful refines and exalts | Of our sisters at this moment drain the bitterest dregs 
the soul, and wherever it is cultivated and developed, | of sorrow’s cup, because of this evil. Wives and moth- 
it tends to promote civilization and virtue. It may be | €TS mourn with a sorrow incontrolable over the wreck 
urged that their appreciation of beauty did not make ternal of those dearer to them than life itself—the 
the ancient Greeks and Romans good; but whenever husband, from the good man, changed to driveling idio- 
they lost sight of goodness, the beaut’ful was hidden | CY OF 4 demon of terror—or the son of so much love, a 
from their vision. Light is not perfectly transmitted |Companion for the brute in the gutter—daughters and 
through an imperfect medium; vice obscures the rays SiSters weep with direst grief over those whose heads 
of beauty. Right and truth are light and beauty; bad far better be lying ‘neath the cold clods of the 
wrong and error, darkness and deformity. The genius |V@lley. Let us make ourselves individually, champions 
of the Beautiful ever wears a robe of spotless purity. i this cause—we may frown upon the fashionable tip- 
It is our privilege, dear sisters,to make this delight- | pling in the social circle, and make a temperance 
ful subject one of our studies, and if it makes us better | speech whenever a proper occasion may offer. Men 
it is of consequence. Whether we plant a shrub or tell us that we are represented at the polls. If we do 
flower-bed, or train a vine about the walls of our house; |“ Vote by proxy,” as many would heve us believe, let 
select a boquet or arrange flowers in a vase; dispose | US See that our agents are well informed of our wishes, 
the drapery of a window or gather about us the folds of |" this all-important question. Woman is the inno- 
our robings, let us keep in view the beautiful. Profu- | cent and almost defenceless sufferer from the brutaliz- 
sion of ornament, and want of harmony, destroy it ; | img influence of their practice. Should not then, her 
appropriateness gives to everything a charm, and order | €Xertions be commensurate with the amount of the 


My Cousins of THe Cuttivator:—With Mrs. Bate- 
ham’s permission, I will again address to you a few 
lines, in kindest remonsrrance. While I wish you all 
a happy new year, will you not join me in the hope 
that the one upon which we have but just entered may 
be more effectively devoted to the elevation of fallen 
hu nanity wherever found, than has been any previous 
year. Let us, one and all, gird on the whole armor of 
‘the soul, and with ready and willing heart and hand, 
push forward in the course that seemeth best, and 





is the favorite handmaiden of beauty. The world is | Stake? Yours, GERTRUDE. 
full of loveliness, every way we turn we can get les-| Montgomery, O., Jan. 1st, 1853. 
sons of instruction on works of art, where the imagina- | ene 


tion of man emulates the creative power of God—in| Ecc ann Mitx.—Take a fresh egg, break it in a 
the summer leaf and bud, we can see the beautiful, we saucer, and with a three pronged fork beatit until it is 
can hear it when whispered by the breeze ; read it|as thick as batter. Have eal half a pint of new milk 
where it is written by sunbeam pencils on the sky and | sweetened with white sugar, stir the egg into the milk, 
cloud, and on all earth’s pages. And not alone for and serve with a piece of sponge cake or slice of toast. 
ourselves shall we treasure this sweet knowledge, for | It is considered very light, nourishing food for an in- 
every step we gain, will place higher in the scale of|valid. Some prefer the yolk and white of the egg 
being, those who occupy our places, when we have | beaten separately —Ex. 
entered upon another phase of existence. —— ° 
Country Cousin. | (<r There is in the heart of woman such a deep 
Walnut Villa, Jan. 8, 1853. | well of love that no age can freeze it. 
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THE MICHIGAN DOUBLE PLOW. 


ALTERED AND IMPROVED, AND MANUFACTURED OF HARDENED STEBL. 


HIS PLOW consists of two Plows, placed one 

before the other on the same beam. The forward one takes a 
furrow from 3 to 6 inches deep, separating the roots of the grass or 
vegetable matter, and lays its slice surface down, in the bottom of 
the furrow : and the hind one follows from 4 to 6 inches deeper, and 
raises and deposits its slice on thatof the forward one. In being 
raised and turned, the subsoil is broken and mellowed, and spread 
loose and evenly over the sward, or in the languageof the State 
Agricultural Committee of New York, in their report, it makes a 
seed bed almost as perfectly as a spade. 

Tue Drart of the Plow, is no more than that of the common 
Plow, taking the same depth of furrow ; a single plowing with it 
disposes of the vegetable matter and mellows the ground more ef- 
fectually than is done in summer-fallowing with the common plow, 
by plowing the ground twice ; it buries the vegetable at such a 
depth as smothers it at once, and effectually kills the June grass 
and other weeds injurious to crops ; it raises the grouud into swells 
or ridges much easier than is done with the common Plow, and 
makes such depth of the loose earth, that the water settles from 
the surface and relieves the crop from any injurious action—on the 
other hand, in a dry time, the water thus settling down, is brought 
again by absorption to the surface, so that in wet or in drought, the 
ground derives from the use of this Plow beneficial effects; it causes 
the ground to continue more open and mellow during the growth of 
the crops, in consequence of which, and its freedom from weeds, it 
is much easier cultivated with the hoe ; it also tends to increase its 
productivenoss—the yield of wheat, oats, corn and potatoe crops of 
the same field being, in nearly every instance, from a quarter to a 
third heavier than where the common Plow has been used. We 
say then to the farmer, adopt the use of the 


MICHIGAN DOUBLE PLOW. 

It will enable you to plow — ground deeper ; it will save you 
nearly one-half the expense of putting in and cultivating your crops, 
and it will increase the yield from one-third to one-fourth. 

The proprietors of this Plow, received a special premium of $15, 
from the New York State Agricultural Society, at their Exhibition 
and Work of Plows, in June, 1850; also a Gold Medal from the Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable Mechanics Associution, at their Annual Ex- 
hibition in November, 1850, and the first premium of the Oneida Co. 
Fair in 1850 ; also in every County Fair in the State of New York, 
where it has been exhibited. 

TESTIMONIAL: 

At the Plowing Match of the 2d State Fair of Ohio, this Plow per- 
—— a. work to which the Ist premium of a ten dollar cup was 
awarded. 


A few days after the Fair, several of the citizens of Columbus | 


witnessed a trial of this Plow in an orchard, of clayey loam, with a 
heavy grass sod of twenty years’ growth, and small roots of the 


apple trees, traversed the soil in every direction. The soil was | 


hard bound, and dry from the long continued drouth, and only an 
inch or two of depth had been moistened by the rain a few days 
before. 


The smaller Plow cut the sod 3inches deep and turned it over 


flat into the preceding furrow, while the larger Plow cut a slice 6 
inches below the other, or 9 inches from the surface, and turned it 
over broken and crumbled fine, upon the top of the sod, so that the 
field plowed with this Plow, was as smooth and in as good tilth as 
if thoroughly harrowed. 

The Plow requires less draught than any other Plow we have 
seen that turned as deep and wide furrow; and for the following 
reason, viz: it cuts two furrow slices, and much less power is re- 
quired to break and crumble up these slices than one having their 
combined thickness. 


We can freely say that in lightness of draught, in perfect tilth of | 
A A i A iA it ' 





d our expectations, and we 
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SYRACUSE NURSERIES 

THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO., PROPRIETORS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


\ 
| 
(UR Nursery Grounds, amongst the largest and 
most excensive in the coun'ry, are now covered with a splen- 
| did stock of Fruit and Ornanental Trees, Shrubbery, Roses, &c., we 
therefore invite the attention of Nurserymen, Dealers and Ama- 
| teurs, and request them to call and examine our beatiful stock.— 
Apples, pears, plums, cherries, peaches and apricots, of ai] the 
| standard sorts, stocky and well formed. Dwarf apples, on doucain 
and paradise stocks, one and two years old a few three years old. 
Dwarf and pyramidal pear trees, of all the best sorts, two and three 
years old, very fine aud beautiful. Plums, fine trees of all the lead- 
lug sorts. Dwarf cherries, of all the tandard and new sorts.— 
Gooseberries 3,000 plants of all the best Lancashire sorts, strong 
and very fine, $2 per doz. and $12 per 100. Currants, Victoia, cher- 
ry, white grape, white and red dutch, &c. Raspberries, large fruit- 
| ed montly, Fastolf Franconia, white andred Autwerps; also Wil- 
der, Cushing and ora: ge, of Dr. Brinckle, of Philadelphia. Grapes, 
all the hardy sorts, including the Schuylkill Muscadell; also plants 
of all the best foreign grapes, in pots. Ornamental Trees, of fine 
siz, including scarlet flowering, horse chestnuts, double flowering 
do., cut leaved do, silver abeles, mountain ash, sugar maples, elms, 
purple beech, gold barked ash, weeping ash, do. cherries, do. beech, 
do. sophoras and willows, ring leaved willows, &c 

Roses, one of the largest and richest collections in the U. States, 
pee re every thing new or rare in England or Europe; also the 
celebrated new, double yellow, fragrant, climbing rose “* Augusta,” 
for which see special advertisement. 

Evergreens, we have on hand and are receiving largely this sping 
of the rare sorts, as wel!as Norway firs, Balsam do., European sil- 
ver do., Deodar and Lebanon cedars, Weymouth and Austrian pines, 
Scotch, Corsican and Laricio pines, &c., &c. Ponies, a very large 
collection of both tree and herbacaous varieties. 

| _ Shrubs, wegelia rosea, deutzia gracilis and scabra, forsythia viri- 
dissima, ribes gordoni &c., spireas, loniceras, lobela fulgens insignis, 
veronica andersonii, gardenia fortunii, &c., &c. 

Dahlias, 150 varieties, including all the good old sorts and those 
of recent date, with many of the new ones of the past year, viz:— 
The great fancy flower, Wonderful and Lilac King, the Gem of last 
| season; also, flower of the day, Admiral George Glenny, Mrs. Han- 

sard, Mrs. Wayland, Barsline, Seraph, Approbation, Anticipation, 
Miss Compton, &c. Whole roots of the older sorts 25 cents each, 
| $2perdoz. New sorts, 50 cts each, $4 50 per dozen. 
| Green-house and bedding-out plants, one of the best and largest 
collections, including almost every novelty; also the new fancy and 
scarlet geraniums, Selietowes reptans, Immortaliti de Maria Louisa, 
| gem and corymbosum, hogas bella, imperialis and bidwelliana. Fus- 
|chias madam Sontag, Dr. Gross, Alpha, Lord of the Isles, Psyche, 
| Don Giovanni, Clapton Hero, Vottigeur Dr. Jephson, &c., Lantanas 
| Eningii &c., Cupbeas, Bouvardias, Salvias, Cinerarias, Budleas, Nu- 
| rembergias, Plumbagos, Abutilons, &c. Petunias,a splendid col- 
lection of all the finest sorts. Carnations and Picotees, best named 
sorts $3 to $4 50 per doz.; very fine seedlings $1 per doz. and $6 per 
100. Climbers, Maurandias, Lophosphermums, Loasa’s, Calestegia 
pub Ip , Cobeas, Manettias glabra and bicolor, Physi- 
— Albans, Grecian Periplocas, Wistarias or Glycines, Bignoni- 
| as, &c. 
| Chrysanthemums, the largest collection of dwarfand daisey va- 
rieties in the country, including every new sort of merit; also the 
best large flowering sorts. 

Verbenas, a most splendid assortment of 70 varieties, including 
the new ones, Montana, Mrs. Mills, Macrantha, Parfum Madeline, 
Exquisite, &c., and our splendid new fragrant robust seedling “* De- 
licata Odorata.” For description see special advertisement. 

Phloxes, our collection is very large having imported all the finest 
European varieties, amongst them the celebrated Roi de Leopold, 
Gen. Changarnier, Mycrophilla superba, Macrantha, Mamselle Ad- 
am, Amande D’Artois, Madam Henderson, Artabanes, Compte de 
| Chambord, Ne plus Ultra, &c. 

Strawberries, all the leading sorts with many new ones. 

| Hedge-plants, Buckthorn, Cedar, Privet, and Osage Orange. 

Stocks; Pear, French Quince, Mahaleb and Doucain. 

All the above will be sold, at wholesale or retail, at the lowest 








und pr 5 it ex 
one of the most valuable improvements of the kind that we have 
ever seen. 
W. W. Martuer, Sec. 0. State Board of Agriculture. 
S. Mepary, Editor Ohio Statesman. 


W. T. Bascom, Editor Ohio State Journal. 
M. B. Bateuam, Editor Ohio Cultivator. 


The subscriber received a silver cup from the State Fair in 1851, 
for producing 122% bushels Corn from the acre ; this was accom- 
plished by sub-soiling. This year he used the Double Plow on the 
same ground, and, thoigh the ground was in better tilth, owing to 
the imperfect vegetation of the seed, raised but little over 100 bush- 
els to the acre. It is believed that had the first planting stood, he 
would have exceeded last year’s crop. The same ground for fifteen 
years past had not produced over 40 or 50 bushels to the acre. 

Price of the Steel Plow, $22 — Cast do. $16. Terms cash. 


J. WHITEHILL, Ex-Treasurer of State. | 


eal and steel Plows from the most approved paterns, Cultivator 
Teeth entirely of steel, and steel Shovel Plows, Harrows, &c., all 


possible rates that any can be offered at. All orders packedin the 

very best manner for transportation to any part of the United States. 
Catalogues with full descriptions and prices, forwarded to all post 

| paid applications enclosing one stamp. 

| Feb. 15, 1853.-3tt 


PITKINS OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 


} " 
I WOULD call the attention of Seedsmen and grow- 
ers of the Osage Orange, to my Seeds, which will continue to 
be, as heretofore, all gathered, preserved, and transported under 
my own immediate care, or that of an experienced person, whose 
exclusive attention is given to it during the gathering season. Be- 
ing aware of the vast amount of worthless seed that has been 
| thrown into our market, and the causes which have produced it, I 


} strive to avoid all. And no pains or expense will be spared to sus- 


| tain the high reputation which my seed has always had, and to fur- 
e subscriber is now manufacturing a large assortment of 


| nish only such an article as farmers can rely upon with certainty, 
for being fresh and genuine. Havingregularly supplied some of the 


largest growers in the country with seed, they are respectfully re- 
of which are warranted. JOHN L. GILL. | ferred to. 
Columbus, Jan. 1, 1853. | To avoid imposition, it should always be purchased from me, or 





MORGAN HORSES. | 
I HAVE a few very fine Morgan Horses, that I | 

brought from Vermont this winter, which I will sell or stand, | 
provided sufficient encouragement is given. My horses are of the | 
first rate stock, and equal to any in the State for beauty, size and | 
action. Address, L. HODGES, | 
Jan. 15-4t to Ist Mar * Granville, O. | 


an accredited agent. Address H. N. PITKIN, Manchester, Conn., 
or my seed can be had of W. A. Gri & Co., Columbus ; I. S. Bray- 
tron, Ravenna ; and Joun F. Darr & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Be sure and.inquire for Pitkin’s Osage Orange Seed. 

N. B.—Also on hand, for sale, a large number of sblected 
Orange Plants, which can be sent to any part of the country. ° 
charge for packing and shipping. Full direction given for planting 
and cultivation. (Jan 15-4t) 
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THE MARKETS. 
Onto CuLTivaTor Orrice, Feb: 14, 1852. 
Foreign news continues unfavorable for the export of flour 
and wheat from this country, and the markets are dull with a 
slight decline in prices. We notice also a decline in price of 
butter in most of our cities, also of clover seed. Most kinds 
of grain continue to bring good prices, also meats and cheese. 
Potatoes and flax-seed have advanced in most places. Noin- 
dications of change in wool. 


CrncinnaTI, Feb. 12.—Flour $4 10@4 20; Wheat 75@78c ; Corn 
40@42c ; Oats 30@3lc; Rye 57/@60c; Barley 45@50c; Flax-seed $1 
@1 03; Clover-Seed $5@5 50; Timothy $2@2 50; Mess Pork, 
(wholesale) $14 50@$15 ® bbl.; Lard (No. 1.) 9c tb.; Butter for 
packers 12@13c ; fresh roll at retail 16@20; Cheese 8%@9ec for 
prime old W. R. ; Eggs 8@10c P dozen. 

CLEVELAND, Feb. 12.—Flour $4 50@4 75: Wheat $1; Corn 55c; 
Oats 37c; Clover-seed $5@5 25; Flax-seed $1; Timothy $2@2 50; 
White Beans $1 50:@1 75; Apples, 75@87; Cranberries $3 50 P bu.. 
Hay $10 P ton ; Butter, prime keg, 12@13c; Eggs 8@10c P dozen; 

New York, February 12.—Flour dull at $5 50@5 75, for good 
Ohio ; Wheat in good demand, $1 20@1 25 for good Western ; Corn 
66@69c ; Pork dull at $17@18 P bbl. for new mess—prime $15 00 
P bbl.; dressed Hogs 8c P lb.; Lard 10%c; Butter, Ohio 15@16c 
# lb. 

Co.umBus, Feb. 12.—Flour $4 50@4 75 ; Wheat 75c ; Corn 37@ 
40c ; Oats 32c ; Potatoes 60c ; Apples 50@75c ; Hay $8 P ton ; Beef 
by quarter, 4@5c ; Pork, hog, 6@7c P lb.; Turkeys 62@75c each ; 
Chickens 13@16c ; butter 18;@20c P lb.; Eggs 10c ® doz. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
Advertisements suited to the character of this paper will be 
inserted on the terms following : 

For six lines or less, two insertionS.......cececcecess$! 00 
Longer advertisements, per hundred words, Ist time 1 00 
Do for each subsequent insertion...... 

Advertisements will be estimated to contain 12 words in each 
line, including head lines, dates and signatures. No Adver- 
tisement will be allowed more than three insertions, except by 
special agreement, Suitable illustrative engravings, if furnish- 
ed free, will be inserted gratis in the body of the paper, with 
such remarks as the editors may deem just. 

Back Vo_umes—Complete sets of this paper can still be 
furnished, at the following rates :—The full set, of eight vol- 
umes, stitched in paper covers, $5 The same, neatly bound, 
(the first 4 volsin 2,) $7. The first 4 vols. (in quarto form) 
bound in 2, can be had for $3, or in paper covers for $2, Sub- 
sequent volumes (in octavo form) bound, each, $1; or in paper 
covers 75 cts. Sent by mail, the postage on a volume, in paper 
cover, is 20 cts ; and must be pre-paid. Packages of several 
volumes can be sent by express to most parts of the country. 


; DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 
FEW choice thoroughbred improved short-horned 


yearling Bulls and Calves for sale. A cross of the importation 
of John Hare,Powell, of Philadelphia, with the importation of the 
Ohio Importing Co. Also, Heifers and Grade Stock, of various col- 
ors, at reasonable prices, near the depot of Cincinnati, Columbus & 
Cleveland Railroad, at South Charleston, Clark county, Ohio. 
Jan 15-2t* W. D. PEIRCE. 





THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


VOL, IX. 


Y vT T 
OIG CULTIVATOR, 

Terms To Cruss.—A club of nine subscriptions, (they 
need not be to one address.) $6, or 66%; cents each, and any 
additional number can be ordered by the same person at the 
same rate, (three for $2.) A clubof four subscriptions, $3, or 
75 cents each—and can afterwards be increased to nine at 
lowest rate, if desired. All payments in advance, and free of 
postage. Postage stamps can be remitted by letter in payment 
for fractions of a dollar All subscriptions must begin with 
the first number of a Volume. Back Volumes can be furnish- 
ed at the subscription price. 

Roti or Honor Premiums.— Each person who sends us 
nine or more subscribers, with payments at the club price, 
shall receive as many papers and varieties | of rare seeds from 
England, free of postage, as he.sends subscribers. 

‘Tne PostaGeE on the Cultivator is only 6 cents per year, at 
any office in Ohio, and 12 cents in any other State. 

Address BATEHAM & HARRIS, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
FOWLS AND EGGS. 

[HE great desire for procuring good Poultry, hasin- 

duced the subscriber to pay particular attention to breeding 
and importing the different varieties of Improved Breeds of Domes- 
| tic Poultry. All persons desirous of having the purest and best to 
breed from, may depend upon being faithfully served. Among many 
kinds of Fowls for sale by him, are the following: 

Shanghe, Forbes’ Importation ; Shangha, Dr. Kerr’s Importation ; 
White Shanghe, Eben Wight’s Importation ; Cochin China, Black 
Spanish, Guelderland, Golden Pheasant, White Dorking, Poland, 
Bantams, Chittagong. 

Eggs of the above varieties packed with care and sent to persons 
living on Railroad or water conveyance. 

N. B. All orders, post paid, promptly attended to, by being ad- 
dressed to Joun MELENDY, head of Main street, Cincinnati, or to the 
subscriber, Mount Healthy, Hamilton county, Ohio. 

Feb. 15.—3mt P. MELENDY. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

WE are now in receipt of a large and choice collec- 

tion of Implements, &c., comprised in part of Horse Powers 
and Threshers, Corn Shellers, Drills, Plows, Straw Cutters, Cider 
Mills, Apple Peelers, Meat Cutters, Sausage Stuffers, Churns, Ox 
Yokes, Bows, Shovels of every description, Hoes, Rakes, Pruning 
Shears, Grass Hooks, Monkey Wrenches, Garden Trowels, Pruning 
Saws and Chissels, Cistern and Well Pumps, Fanning Mills, Family 
Presses, Bull Rings, Garden Tools, Pitch Forks, Axe Handles, Pick 
do., &c., &c. JOHN F. DAIR & CO. 

Feb. 15, 1853.—3mt 40 & 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati. 


300) O00 OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, can be 

Leas 5 contracted for at low prices, oy corresponding 

with the subscriber. Address JESSE MBREE, 
Feb. 15.—a* Colerain, Belmont county, Ohio. 


IFFORD MORGAN will stand for Mares at the 
residence of the subscriber the coming season. Terms to in- 
sure, $15. EDMUND B. HASTINGS. 
New Garden, Columbiana county, Feb. 15.t p 


EXPERIENCED GROOMS WANTED. _ 
N ESSRS. BLAKE & WILLIAMS wish to employ 


four or five Grooms, to take charge of their Morgan Horses 
the coming season. Application should be made before the first of 
April. None but experienced hands wanted. 
Columbus, Feb. 15, 1853. 
GOOD SHEEP AND HOGS FOR SALE. 

I HAVE for sale a few pair of Saxony Sheep; and 

and also Spanish Merino Sheep, and Irish Grazier and Suffolk 
Hogs, warranted pure. Address P. MELENDY. 

Mount Healthy, Hamilton county, Ohio, Feb. 15.—2mt 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR SALE. 


¢}0,000 Peach Trees, of one and two years growth 
ae from the bud; 30,000 Apple Trees; 2,000 Cherry; 3,000 Dwarf 
Pear, each containing all of the most extensive varieties and of 
large size. Also, Plum, Apricot, Nectarine, Almond, Grape Vines, 
and other small fruits; 30,000 seedling silver maples, of one and two 
years growth. Also, a large quantity of Deciduous and Evergreen 
Ornamental Trees, of large size. Persons residing at the South or 
West, should send their orders early. Catalogues with prices an- 
nexed will be sent to all post-paid applicants. Address, 
ISAAC PULLEN, 
Jan. 15-2t* 




















Hightstown, New Jersey. 


FRUIT TREES AND FRUIT TREE STOCKS. 


Two thousand Cherry Trees; assorted varieties. 
2,000 Pear Trees; assorted varieties. 
do do on quince stocks. 
1,000 Plum Trees; assorted varieties. 
5,000 Apple do do O) 
All of thrifty growth and fine for transplanting in the spring. 
15,000 Cherry Stocks, Maggard Seedling. 
20,000 Pear Stocks. 
5,900 True Anger’s Quince Stocks. 
15,000 Apple Stocks. 
For sale by 
Jan 15-3tat 





I. C. FERRIS & CO., 
No. 34 East 5th st., Cincinnati. 
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